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THE EVOLUTION OF 





THE FUNNY WRITER. 
—Judge. 





The young lady bringing us the 
largest and best quart of blackberries will re- 
ceive the Courier free for six months.—Xent 
Courier. 


Stern Parent—How do you expect 
to support my daughter? 

Hopeful Youth—Well, I’m pretty shrewd 
at guessing the things that the papers give 
prizes for.— Zown Topics. 

** Doctor,” said the dying editor, 
“T have one last favor to ask of you.” 

“Name it,” said the doctor. 

“T want you to attend the editor of the 
other paper.’’—Z-x. 


The Power of the Press.—‘‘ How 
did you know so quickly that he is a re- 
porter?” 

“ Because he is acting in such a patroniz- 
ing way toward all the great men who are 
here,” —Puck. 


Managing Editor—We want you to 
write the tariff editorials for us all through 
the campaign, Mr. Bjenks. 

Modest Editorial Writer—But I don’t know 
the first thing about the tariff. 

Managing Editor—Well, if that isn’t the 
first qualification I’d like to know what is.— 
Somerville Journal. 


A Familiar Mug.—‘‘I can’t think 
where I have met you,”’ said the puzzled 
tourist on the steamship, ‘‘ but your face is 
very familiar.” 

“Tam the man, sir,’’ replied the other, 
with dignity, ‘‘who was cured of that tired 
feeling by using twelve bottles of Dr. Ry- 
bold’s sarsaparilla, sir.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Miss Culture—Mr. Lardy, do you 
ever write for the magazine now ? 
rdy—No. 

Miss Culture—Why ? 

Lardy—Well, I sold them a story for five 
dollars eight years ago and then spent thirty- 
three dollars and sixty cents buying the maga- 
zine every month before it came out.—/udge. 





Editor Harper’s Drawer—I can’t 
use these items. 
Contributor—But, my dear sir, every one of 
them has been in print before.—Puck. 


Mr. Gotham—So you think Scrib- 
bler has a rather crude literary style? 

Miss Backbay (of Buston)—Horribly crude! 
One can understand everything he says.— 
New York Weekly. 

Politikus—I presume Wanamaker 
will retire into private life now ? 

Critikus—Yes, unless he happens to see an- 
other public office going at a bargain.— 7own 
Topics. 

A Western editor met a well-edu- 
cated farmer recently and said to him that he 
would like to have something from his pen. 
‘The farmer sent him a pig and charged him 
$9.75 for it.—Z£x. 


Married Men Preferred.—Old Edi- 
tor: Where is Scribbler? 

Assistant—Gone off to get married. 

Old Editor—Well, 1’m glad of that. He 
won't kick so about staying here nights now. 
—New York Weekly, 


The Public Must Be Amused.— 
Hustling Correspondent: By the way, can 
you give me an interview on the political 
situation? 

Gen. Bigboom—I know nothing about it. 

Hustling Correspondent— Well, give me an 
interview telling what you don’t know about 
it.—Puck. 


The enclosed facetious advertise- 
ment of *‘ Books Wanted,” deserves, says a 
correspondent, to be placed on record in your 
columns: H. H. Hartley, second-hand book- 
seller, will give good prices for copies of the 
following books: “‘ The Art of Turning by 
Handel,” “‘ John Knox on Death’s Door,” 
“*Malthus’s Attack on Infantry,”’ “ Mac- 
adam’s Views in Rhodes,” “* Pygmalion, by 
Lord Bacon,” “Boyle on Steam,” and 
** Lamb’s Recollections of Suet.””"—Book-Shop, 
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To Talk 


Every week to fully one- 
sixth of all the readers of 
the United States outside 
of large cities can be ac- 
complished with ONE elec- 
trotype and ONE order, 


through the 1400 Local 
Papers of the ATLANTIC 


COAST LISTS. 
oe 


Half a cent a line a paper for transient advertising. 
Quarter of a cent for yearly orders. Catalogue sent 


% 
Atlantic Coast Lists, , 


134 Leonard St., New York. 


when requested. 
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THE SUMMER ADVERTISER. 
‘By Jonathan Faxhill. 


As the planted tree grows while the 
planter sleeps, so does the live adver- 
tisement continue its silent work while 
the advertiser is away on his summer 
vacation. Like interest, the advertise- 
ment never sleeps. The highest mer- 
cury mark at this season fails to sweat 
out its innate energy. All seasons are 
alike its own. ‘Think for a moment 
how it is read over and over again on 
the deep hotel piazzas where men and 
women are passing their idle hours, 
and how it is discussed among them as 
if it were an affair of the nation or an 
issue of politics. 

The secret of the peculiar potency 
of summer advertising is that the field 
is so clear to the few who have the 
eyes to see it. They understand their 
advantage fully. Their mistaken com- 
petitors have for the time taken them- 
selves out of the way comparatively. 
There are no announcements worth 
reading but theirs. The freshest de- 
signs in clothing, in upholstery, in 
draping, in furniture—this is the time 
of all others when those who are chiefly 
interested have leisure and inclination 
to read eagerly all that an advertiser 
has to say about them. And when 


people are in the desired mood, and all 


the conditions are favoring, to be ad- 
dressed concerning the things they are 
certain to purchase, why is it that the 
great majority of advertisers suspend 
their effort and say that it is the dull 
season with them because so many are 
away on their vacation ? 

Suppose that the business of actual 
purchasing does fall off, that is no rea- 
son why all things should not be made 
ready for its active resumption. And 
that resumption is all the more sure to 
begin with a fresh impetus if the 
minds of the customer class are al- 
ready prepared through the prolific 
summer advertisement. Business has 
not got to be taken up newly when 
people return from their summer ab- 
sence ; it has virtually been continued 
without any interruption by the live 





agency of the summer advertisement. 
The thread has never been broken. 
The current has kept right on. Like the 
brook of Tennyson, it flows on forever. 

But it is well to take note that the 
advertisement in the vacation season 
should be as much as possible in har- 
mony with the prevailing temper of 
people and things. Heat and its ac- 
companying lassitude compel a decided 
change of personal habiliments. The 
dress is light and loose. Restraint of 
form is relaxed to the utmost. Every- 
thing becomes leisurely and gauzy. 
The thoughts and the clothes are both 
filamentary. Therefore, let the adver- 
tisement deftly answer to the changed 
conditions. It should address itself to 
the attention with an insinuating ease 
and a skillful grace that aims to capti- 
vate the reader. It should possess a 
high-bred air of refinement, which, 
while weil ballasted with business 
sense, still wears a breezy, flowery and 
wsthetic air that proves practically 
irresistible. The successful worker of 
the summer advertisement needs no 
further explanation. 

The main point, however, is that it 
is fully as profitable and quite as enter- 
prising to pursue a regular course of 
summer advertising as it is to block 
out and follow up a similar course for 
the rest of the year. The incessant 
element is what chiefly tells in adver- 
tising. The advertisement itself needs 
no vacation. If people are disinclined 
to trade and do business it is the very 
time to remind them that it still con- 
tinues to be the life of the modern 
world and the lever of all social ac- 
tivity. The telling and timely adver- 
tisement refuses to humor their tem- 
porary indifference. 

It keeps them awake and alert, with- 
out compelling any effort on their part. 
The story moves right on without any 
‘*to-be-continued”” break in it on ac- 
count of the summer-time. And this 
is the very harvest-time, too, for engag- 
ing feminine attention and interest. 
The ladies, old and young, are espec- 
ially inclined to advertisement dissipa- 
tion at this season. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS NOT GOOD. 
‘By J. F. Place. 

Technical terms, even the simplest, 
should be avoided in an advertisement. 
‘hey are sometimes excusable, if an 
explanation of what the term means 
immediately follows. 

One would suppose a shoe is about 
as familiar to the public as anything 
made and sold, and yet I have just 
read a well-known shoe advertisement 
which extols the value and beauty of 
the manufacturer’s ‘‘ welt” shoe. Now 
I have worn shoes about fifty years, 
from the time the cobbler came around 
on his annual circuit and ‘‘ shoed the 
whole family,” when I used to stand 
by and examine his wonderful kit of 
tools, up to the present time; and I 
don’t believe I know exactly what a 
‘*welt shoe” is; and throwing out all 
shoe manufacturers, dealers and their 
employees, I don’t believe there are 
5,000 people in the whole United 
States that know any more about it 
than I do. Are there any shoes made 
without welts? Are there different 
kinds of welts? Are two welts better 
than one? If so, is some other manu- 
facturer making a double-welt shoe, 
and in buying ought we not to look 
sharp and see that we get the other fel- 
low’s instead of this much-advertised 
but only single-welted shoe ? 

I have seen a little item somewhere of 
an Irishman who was trying to sell a 
horse. The prospective buyer, among 
other things, asked if the animal had 
bots. ‘* Well, I dunno,” says Pat, 
‘* but, faith, if they'll do him any good 
I'll warrant he’s full of thim.” That's 
about the idea most people have of a 
welt in a shoe. 

Most soap manufacturers have some- 
thing to say about alkali and its dele- 
terious effects on the skin or fabrics. 
Why not use the word ‘‘ potash,” or 
the old-fashioned term ‘‘ lye,” which 
people are more familiar with ? 

I have seen ‘‘ Stains” advertised, 
and wondered why they did not call 
it paint ; yet I had an idea it was not 
exactly paint. Below is the announce- 
ment of an advertiser who realizes that 
people do not know everything : 


WHEN you build your house, Stain the 

Shingles ; don’t paint them. You would 
not paint the hard wood standing finish of 
the interior, because it would destroy its beauty. 
It is the same with shingles. Paint them, and 
you detract from their beauty; stain them, 
and you add to it. 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 
are as durable as paint, and cost less, 
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DANA ON NEWSPAPER WORK. 





In the course of a recent Recorder 
interview by T. C. Crawford, Mr, 
Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of 
the New York Sw, said : 

‘*I never work at home, either at 
night or morning; never study at 
home. It is all done here and in the 
railroad trains. I get down here, take 
the year through, about ten or eleven 
o'clock. The first thing I do is to read 
my letters; then read the newspapers ; 
cut out anything I want; then I read 
the proofs, read them all every day of 
the entire Sw —not all with attention, 
but go through them all. I do not 
bother about work after I get away in 
the afternoon. I stop usually from 
four to half-past five, I always had a 
separate office for outside work. At 
home, I do nothing but get my dinner, 
amuse myself, go to the theatre, or to 
visit friends. a 

‘**T almost always dictate. If you 
have the thing in your mind you can 
express it yourself, or dictate it to 
any one. If your articles have the 
ideas and thoughts, the principal 
thing, they will produce their own 
effect. 

‘** The prime object in the publication 
of a newspaper, of course, is business. 
A newspaper is published for the sake 
of profit, like any other business ; then, 
after that, come the intellectual motive, 
the success of a cause, the supremacy 
of one party over another, all those 
things which intellectual men contend 
about ; but no newspaper could be 
published unless it paid. And when 
you take a modern newspaper, with the 
capital that is required to carry it on— 
where, for instance, it has to have a 
half-dozen presses that cost one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars or so— 
it is plain there must be a considerable 
profit, or the enterprise would not live. 
The expense of producing the Suz, 
take the whole thing, all round, month 
by month, is about four thousand dol- 
larsa day. The intellectual character 
of a newspaper requires it to discuss 
the political moral questions, and this 
makes morality and public well-being 
of more consequence to it than to any 
other business. Moreover, there is a 
certain responsibility enforced upon a 
newspaper. If it shocks the moral 
sentiment of the community, it is pun- 
ished for it by losing business.” 


ae 








“Ler Justice at the scales preside 
And strictest Truth the case decide,” 
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WANAMAKER’S DECISION. 





, The Postmaster-General’s Final Letter to the Publishers of 


PRINTERS’ INK: 


together with Comments ‘Thereon 


by Mr. Geo. P. Rowell. 


Lonpon, August 1, 1892. 

PRINTERS’ INK has already laid be- 
fore its readers the substance of what 
it considered the very extraordinary 
letter from the VPostmaster-General, 
written in May last, together with com- 
ments thereon by General Philip Car- 
penter, of New York, the attorney who 
has acted in its behalf throughout the 
controversy with the Post-Office De- 
partment. 

In a later issue the correspondence 
between the publishers and the De- 
partment was reproduced, _illustrat- 
ing the great difficulty likely to at- 
tend an effort to obtain from the De- 
partment information that will instruct 
a publisher concerning the views the 
Department will take of any specified 
course he may wish to pursue, and the 
grounds, legal or prudential, upon 
which any objection to his proposed 
action will be based. 

In the pages that follow is spread 
before the reader the final letter from 
the Postmaster-General, closing the 
door to PRINTERS’ INK ; intended evi- 
dently, and certainly well calculated, 
to kill the publication outright. 

In connection with this letter appear 
running comments, paragraph by para- 
graph, for the purpose of bringing the 
points involved plainly to the attention 
of those who have become so much in- 
terested in the case as to wish to know 
what there is to be said on both sides. 

It is probable that whoever reads 
what follows will arrive at the conclu- 
sion that had the Department stated its 
objections to PRINTERS’ INK as plainly 
in the beginning as it finally did six 
months afterwards, the publishers of 
the paper would have had no difficulty 


in convincing the Department of its 
error, and all trouble, criticism and the 
almost ruinous expenditure attendant 
upon its fight for existence would thus 
have been avoided. 
OFFICE OF THE PostMASTER-GENERAL, | 
ASHINGTON, D. C., June 24, 1892.(1) { 
Geo. P, Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce Street, New 

York, N. Y.: 

Strs—Since the dispatch of my letter to 
you of the 18th ult.,(2) in which the reasons 
for excluding Prinvers’ Ink from the priv- 
ileges of second-class matter on the 8th of 
January last were briefly detailed, I have re- 
ceived from you a number of letters, gener- 
ally referring to previous communications, in 
which specific inquiry has been made concern- 
ing certain features of the case on which you 
desired separate rulings, to most of which let- 
ters I have so far made no reply, except to 
acknowledge their receipt,(3) for the following 
reasons: 

ist. The subject of every one of these 
questions was given full consideration in the 
investigation of the case of Printexs’ Ink; 
and when that case was finally decided by the 
Department all matters connected with and 
subordinate to it were naturally ended.(4) In 


(1) Observe that the date of this let- 
ter is June 24, and note in: connection 
therewith that the Department had 
been informed nearly a month before, 
in a letter to Judge Tyner, recently 
published in PRINTERS’ INK, _bear- 
ing date May 27, that Mr. Geo. P. 
Rowell, the person most interested in 
the case, would sail for Europe June 
22; and note also that after receiving 
this information the Department re- 
frained from replying to any communi- 
cation from the office of PRiNTERS’ 
INK until after Mr. Rowell had left 
the country. Had he anticipated such 
a communication as this, or received it 
before sailing, the European trip would 
have been abandoned. 

(2) See comments upon that letter, 
by General Philip Carpenter, attorney 
for the publishers, which appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK August 3. 

(3) The entire correspondence may 
be referred to in the issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink for August 17. 

(4) It would be interesting at this 
point to know just when the case ‘*‘ was 
finally decided by the Department.” 
Was it January 8, when the Depart- 
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other words, the main question having been 
determined, the Department could hardly 
consider it necessary to answer specifically a 
lot of minor questions either previously or 
afterwards put to it.(5) 

2d. Your purpose in submitting these ques- 
tions (accepting your own avowal of it in one 
or two of your communications) was that you 
might use my replies “for the purpose of 
bringing’’ them “before the advertisers of 
the United States and the publishers of the 
trade journals of the United States, for the 
instruction and advantage of all.”(6) Now, 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that | 
have no objection to the publication of the 
Department’s correspondence with you or any- 
body che on matters of public interest ; but 
when categorical inquiries on the subject of 
second-class matter are made by the proprie- 
tors of a publication whose legitimacy is in 
question, or has been adversely decided on, 
the Department, I think, may properly hesi- 
tate to give specific replies, merely to make 
that publication the medium through which 
it shall convey official instruction to the *‘ ad- 
vertisers and publishers of the United 
States.’’(7) 

Assuming, however, that your continued 
expression of solicitude as to thesc questions 
grows out of asincere desire to be fully in- 
furmed of the Department’s grounds of action 
in the case of Printexs’ Ink, and disregard- 
ing all consideration of the use you may 
make of the information sought, I give you 
now, somewhat in repetition of what | have 
heretofore said, an explicit reply which will 





ment addressed the postmaster at New 
York? Was it May 18, or was it June 
24? January 8 is referred to as the 
time when PRINTERS’ INK was finally 
excluded from second-class rates of 
postage. It would not have been pos- 
sible at that time for the Department 
to have considered all the questions in- 
volved. If the reader is familiar with 
the correspondence he will not fail to 
note that the Department constantly 
promises that inquiries shall have at- 
tention at a future date, and that even 
this letter of the Postmaster-General 
fails to dispose of all the questions 
that have been submitted. 

(5) Would this be properly taken as 
an announcement by the Department 
that, having excluded a paper, it would 
refrain from giving such instructions 
as would, by conforming to them, 
make it possible for the publisher to 
secure its readmission ? 

(6) And is not that a proper and 
commendable purpose for a paper de- 
voted to the interests of advertisers 
and (through advertisers) of publish- 
ers? 

(7) Is it proper that advertisers and 
publishers shall be informed upon 
Post-Office laws and rulings? If it is, 


should the Department neglect any 
fairly good opportunity to spread this 
sort of information before the persons 
most in need of it ? 





PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


comprehend all the inquiries you haye 
made.(8) 

The law relating to the case—section 14 of 
the act of March 3, 1879—after prescribing 
a number of general requirements which g 
periodical publication must conform to before 
it is entitled to admission to the mails as sec. 
ond-class matter (which requirements it ig 
needless here to recite), provides these condi. 
tlons: 

**It must be originated and published for 
the dissemination of information of a public 
character, or devoted to literature, the 
sciences, arts, or some special industry, and 
having a legitimate list of subscribers:(g) 
provided, however, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to admit to 
the second-class rate regular publications de. 
signed primarily for advertising purposes, or 
for free circulation, or for circulation at 
nominal rates.”’ 

The proviso to this clause, by the way, is 
substantially a repetition of part of section 15 
of the Act of Congress of July 12, 1876, 
wherein ‘“‘regular publications designed 
primarily for advertising purposes, or for free 
circulation, or for circulation at nominal 
rates,” are specifically included in third-class 
matter—a fact which goes to show that, en 
forced as this provision is by additional and 
rigid conditions, Congress meant to put into 
the second class only publications of unmis- 
takable genuineness. (10) 

lt is apparent from the merest glance at 
these conditions that Congress intended, by 
the statute which contains them, to encourage 
the publication of intelligence and the circu- 









(8) This paragraph was read with 
pleasurable sensations, which gradu- 
ally faded as it was noted that the in- 
formation conveyed in the pages that 
followed fell short of performing the 
promise here given. 

(9) Under date of February 2 the 
publishers of PRINTERS’ INK endeay- 
ored to ascertain from the Department 
what number of persons who have 
personally ordered a paper and paid 
the subscription price in cash would be 
requisite to constitute ‘‘a legitimate 
list of subscribers.” This inquiry has 
not been answered previously, and this 
letter does not answer it. So far as is 
known, the Department has never an- 
swered it and the law is silent on the 
point. 

(10) One would be interested to 
know what constitutes a ‘‘ publication 
of unmistakable genuineness ” if PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is not, and is excluded from 
second-class rates on that account, 
while the National Bulletin, issued by 
the Republican National Committee ; 
Book News, issued by a Philadelphia 
merchant, and the Wautauga Valley 
News, published by the Superintend- 
ent of the Census, Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, and having 30,000 subscribers, 
although issued in a town of less than 
one thousand people, are all admitted 
to the second class, 





























lation of general literature, such as is custom- 
arily communicated through newspapers and 
periodicals, by giving to the publishers there- 
of an exceptionally low rate of tage, and 
that this low rate was to be denied to publi- 
cations that were designed wholly or mainly 
for advertising purposes,(11) or that were to 
be entirely or su’ ntially given away,(12) or 
that were not of such a character as to induce 
the public to purchase them by “‘ legitimate- 
ly"—that 1s to say, voluntarily, or in the 
usual way—subscribing for them.(1t3) And 
this is the interpretation which the Govern- 
ment, in its own interests and those of the 
legitimate newspap and gazi of the 
country, has uniformly put upon the law ever 
since it was enacted, and which has therefore 
been made the basis of its practice. 

For example, as early as April 15, 1879—a 
little more than a month after the passage of 
the law—Attorney-General Charles Devens 
gave this view of the passage relating to pub- 
lications of an advertising character: 

“The words of the proviso are nom sus- 
ceptible of non-construction on account of their 
simplicity. ‘The only phrase that it seems 
necessary to comment upon is ‘designed pri- 
marily for advertising purposes.’ In this 
connection I think this phrase must be deemed 
to mean ‘ chiefly or principally intended for 
advertising purposes.’ The word ‘ primarily’ 





is intended to indicate the chie/ or principal 


object of the publication, and of its first ob- 
ject in any sense of time. The use of the 
phrase as applied toa publication means one 
principally intended for advertising pur- 
poses, and, by fair inference, not one the de- 
sign or intention of which is that it should be 
used incidentally for advertising purposes. 
(14) 





(11) PRINTERS’ INK is not designed 
wholly or mainly for advertising pur- 
poses. It is not designed for adver- 
tising purposes at all, except so far as 
by receiving and inserting advertise- 
ments it becomes more interesting to 
its readers and more profitable to its 
publishers, as is also the case with the 
Philadelphia /éem or the New York 
Tribune. 

(12) PrinTERs’ INK is not “‘ entirely 
or substantially given away.” Its pub- 
lishers confidently assert that there is 
not a prominent daily paper in Amer- 
ica that receives pay for so large a 
percentage of the papers it issues as 
PRINTERS’ INK does. 

(13) PrinTerRs’ INK has a large and 
ever increasing list of subscribers who 
purchase the paper ‘‘ legitimately,” 
“voluntarily,” ‘‘in the usual way,” 
“subscribing for it.” 

(14) PRinTERS’ INK is not intended 
‘“‘chiefly” for advertising purposes. 
It is not intended ** principally,” nor is 
it intended ‘‘ primarily” for advertis- 
ing purposes. Advertising is neither 
its ‘“‘ chief” nor its principal object. 
PRINTERS’ INK is only ‘* used incident- 
ally for advertising purposes,” and ad- 
vertising is ano more important inci- 
dent to PRINTERS’ INK than it is to 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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* 7 * 7 * * 

** The fact that it is devoted to literature 
science, art, or some special industry, and 
that it has a legitimate list of subscribers, 
may exist, and yet it may be one ‘ designed 
primarily for advertising purposes.’ If this be 
the case it is mot entitled to admission into 
the second class of mail matter.”’ (15) 

Again, on Jay 1, in the Postal Regulations 
then promulgated, the following occurs as a 
part of the Postmaster-General’s definition of 

ublications which, being designed ** primari- 
y for advertising purposes,’’ are not entitled 
to the second-class rate of postage : 

First—Those owned and controlled by one 
or several individuals or business concerns, 
and conducted as an auxiliary and essentially 
for the advancement of the main business or 
—s of those who own or control them.” 
(16) 

In the Postal Guide for January, 1881, and 
in following years, occurs this ruling as to 
advertising papers: 

“The Post ce Department decides that 
papers or magazines issued by persons who 
are engaged in pursuits of which publishing 
is not a necessary incident, may properly 
held by postmasters to be Jrima facie de- 
signed to aid the business interests of those 
who publish them.”’ (17) 

On the 8th of February, 1881, the First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General’s Office, then hav- 





the Washington Sar or the Baltimore 
American, 

(15) This is not the case with PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. It is not ‘‘ designed pri- 
marily for advertising purposes.” 

(16) PRINTERS’ INK is not so owned 
and controlled. It is not ‘* conducted 
as an auxiliary and essentially for the ad- 
vancement ” of any business with which 
its owners are connected or in which 
they have an interest. It is a class 
journal—‘‘ a journal for advertisers.” 
It is a deserving paper struggling for 
life with (what appears to its publish- 
ers in their distress) an official octopus 
in the person of the head of one of the 
great departments of the Government. 
If PRINTERS’ INK advances any busi- 
ness in which its publishers are inter- 
ested it does it incidentally only. In 
the opinion of its publishers, PrintT- 
ERS’ INK has proved an injury to every 
other business interest which they 
have, mainly because from its success 
and promise of success it has over- 
shadowed all other interests, promis- 
ing to exceed and outstrip them all. 

(17) For nearly thirty years the pub- 
lishers of PRINTERS’ INK have been en- 
gaged, and are still engaged, in a 
business ‘‘of which publishing is a 
necessary incident.” For twenty-four 
years they have published the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. At the 
present time they have no other busi- 
ness than that of publishers, and are 
described as publishers on their letter- 
heads and business stationery, 
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ing jurisdiction over all business relating to 
the classification of mail matter, officially pro- 
mulgated the following opinion : 

“**'The newspaper rate of postage was agreed 
to by Congress in accordance with the uniform 
policy of the United States Government from 
the first inception of the postal system, which 
has been to ioe the diffusion of intelligence 
among the people by throwing upon the gen- 
eral public a large portion of the cost of car- 
rying legitimate newspapers and periodicals 
to subscribers, 

“ The acts of July 12, 1876, and of March 3, 
1879, show, however, that it was not the inten- 
tion of Congress to permit the liberal rates of 
postage, given for the purpose of encouraging 
the diffusion of intelligence by legitimate pub- 
lications, to be abused by the mailing of mere 
os sheets at the expense of the pub- 
jic.’’(18) 

In the year following, on February 24, 1882. 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General used 
this language, in a case then pending, as ex- 
pressive of one of the principles governing his 
official action concerning advertising sheets: 

“The Department regards the magazine as 
of not sufficient literary value to overcome the 
taint of its being published to aid the business 
of its owners. This opinion can only be over- 
come by proof that the public are purchasing 
the magazine for its value as a magazine, and 
not as an advertising medium, to such an ex- 
tent as to give a pecuniary value to the publi- 
cation itself. here must be such a value 
given to the ——— as would reasonably 
enable its publishers to issue it, if all their 
own advertising were withdrawn, ufon its 
subscription list alone.(19) 

**It is intended to enforce this rule in all 
cases where persons intcrested in an outside 
business attempt by the publication of a pa- 
per or magazine to further such business. *'(20) 

In the Postal Guide for January, 1885, the 
following ruling is promulgated as to sheets 
intended for advertising purposes: 

“* A contract by a publisher to give an ad- 
vertiser a specified circulation * * will 
when any doubt exists as to the character of 
the publication, be regarded as evidence that 





(18) PRINTERS’ INK is not an adver- 
tising sheet any more than is Scribner's 
Book Buyer, the Scientific American, 
the /ron Age, or the New York 
Herald, 

(19) PRINTERS’ INK possesses such 
a value ‘‘ as would enable its publishers 
to issue it if all their own advertising 
were withdrawn”; and if its only in- 
come was from cash received from sub- 
scribers it would come much nearer 
being a paying institution than the 
New York Wor/d under the same con- 
ditions, Not one paper in a hundred 
could profitably continue publication if 
deprived of the right to insert adver- 
tisements and accept pay for them. 

(20) To enforce this rule would put 
out of existence hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of excellent country newspapers 
issued by persons whose more protit- 
able business is a job printing estab- 
lishment, and whose occupation as 
publishers of a newspaper is secondary 
to that of a job printer. : 


PRINTERS’ INK. 






the publication so circulated is subject to 
third class rates.’’(21) 

The following extracts from the last edition 
of the Postal Regulations are 1n line with the 
principles laid down in the foregoing rulings ; 

**Section 331.—Regular publications de. 
signed primarily for advertising pur, 

* * * embrace at least such as the follow. 


ing: 

& First. Those owned or controlled by one 
or several individuals or business concerns, 
and conducted as an auxiliary and essentially 
for the advancement of the main business or 
calling of those who control them,(22) 

“* Those which, having no genuine or paid 
subscriptions, insert advertisements free, on 
the condition that the advertiser will pay for 
any number of papers which are sent to per- 
sons whose names are given to the publish. 
er.(23) 

S if the circulation be principally gratuit. 
ous,(24) and the list of subscribers so small as 
to appear only a nominal list,(25) secured 
merely to bring the publication within the 
pound rates,(26) or if the publication is ‘is. 
sued’ by advertising agents * * * mainly 
to advertise their own * * * business, 
and is designed for and devoted to that 
work,(27) it may reasonably be deemed to be 
designed primarily for advertising purposes.” 

With regard to what constitutes a‘ sub- 
scriber,” or a “‘ legitimate list of subscribers,” 
the rulings of*the Department have been quite 








(21) Printers’ INK has no such con- 
tract, although it has assumed to promise 
that its edition would not fall below a 
specified number. Advertisers do not 
commonly agree to pay a large sum of 
money for an advertisement without 
some assurance that the circulation of 
the paper will be considerable. As a 
bill is now before Congress making it 
illegal to guarantee a specified edition, 
it is fair to suppose that at present no 
law is in force to that effect. 

(22) PRINTERS’ INK is not ‘‘ con- 
ducted as an auxiliary or essentially for 
the advancement of any other busi- 
ness.” Its publication is regarded by 
them as the main or principal business 
in which its publishers are concerned. 

(23) PRINTERS’ INK has never been 
accused of doing anything of this 
sort—never has done it. 

(24) The circulation of PRINTERS’ 
INK is not “ principally gratuitous.” 
Its list of subscribers is large and 
bona-fide. 

(25) Not one paper in five the coun- 
try through has as many cash-paying 
subscribers as PRINTERS’ INK has. 

(26) PRINTERS’ INK does not at- 
tempt to secure subscribers for this 
purpose. 

(27) The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK are not advertising agents, and 
when they were they did not use the 
paper ‘‘ mainly to advertise their own 
business.” It is neither ‘* designed for” 
nor ‘* devoted to that work,” 


* 
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as plain and practically uniform as in the case 


of advertising sheets, and they cover a greater 


Pjome of these rulings are here given: 

“Sec, 103. A regular subscriber is a person 
who has actually paid, or undertaken to pay, 
asubscnption price for a newspaper, maga- 
zine, or other periodical, or for whom such 


payment has been made or undertaken to be * 


made by some other person. But, in the lat- 
ter case, such payment must have been made 
or undertaken with the previous consent or at 
the previous request of the person to whom 
such newspaper, magazine, or periodical is 
sent.”(28)—P. L. & R., 1873 

This regulation is repeated in the Postal 
Guide for January, 1875, 1877 and 1878, in the 
Postal Regulations of 1879, and in the Postal 
Guide for January, 1886. 

In the Postal Guide for January, 1877, the 
following occurs: not 

“A person to whom any such publication is 
sent without his consent or request is not a 
regular — within the meaning of the 
law.”’:2 

In the Postal Guide for January, 1878, the 
following ruling is made: 

“ A newspaper sent to parties who agree to 
receive it gratuitously for a term must be pre- 
paid at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof.’’(30) 

In an order of Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, made on the 26th of January, 1880, di- 
recting postmasters to give the Department 
certain information as to papers applying for 
admission as second-class matter, the follow- 
ing definition of a “legitimate list of sub- 
scribers”’ occurs: 

“Second. Whether the publications have 
a legitimate list of subscribers, that is to say, 





(28) PRINTERS’ INK has tens of 
thousands of subscribers obtained in 
exact accordance with the requirements 
of this ruling. 

(29) PRINTERS’ INK is not sent to 
any person without his consent or re- 
quest. Although when the subscrip- 
tion is obtained, and paid for by a 
third party, and notice has been sent to 
the subscriber informing him of the 
terms of his subscription, a failure on 
his part to respond is taken to be a 
consent, as is usual with papers like 
the New York 77ribune or the Voice, 
when ordered by persons interested in 
promoting the politics or principles 
advocated by the paper they order and 
pay for. 

(30) PRINTERS’ INK is not sent to 
anybody on these terms. Ninety-nine 
one-hundreths of the edition is sent to 
subscribers whose subscriptions have 
been paid, or to exchanges, or as sam- 
ple copies. It has been stated fo the 
Department that the free list of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK did not exceed 500 copies. 
These are made up of personal friends, 
contributors and other persons of 
whom it is not thought best to exact 
a payment, although many of them 
would promptly remit the price if 
asked to do so, 
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subscribers who pay their own m for the 
publication and receive it regularly.”’(31) 

In the Postal Guide for ober, 1880, and 
January, 1881, occurs the following, ruling out 
subscriptions by advertisers : 

“*if the publishers can at any time estab- 
lish that such publication has a dona-fide sub- 
scription (not a subscription by advertisers), 

* * it may be admitted.”’(32) 
On the 8th of February, 1881, the following 
ruling was made by the Office of the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and in the 
Postal Guide of the following year it was re- 
peated: 

* The list of legitimate subscribers to en- 
title a publication to entry as second-class 
matter must be composed of those persons 
only who themselves make and pay their sub- 
scriptions.” (33) 

The present Postal Regulations (section 

32) state that the “* list of subscribers’’ must 
a list of persons “* by each of whom, or for 
each of whom, with his consent expressed or 
implied, payment of the subscription price 
has been made or agreed to be made.’’(34) 

The same idea is embodied in the official 
form of application for the entry of second- 
class matter— section 333 of the Postal Regu- 
lations—where, in collles for a statement of 
the number of subscribers, it defines them to 
be those *‘ who pay their own money for the 
publication and receive it regularly.’ (35) 

In the case of the Modern jp i 4 a 
publication issued in 1887 by the Franklin 





(31) PRINTERS’ INK has a large list 
of subscribers of this class. 

(32) The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK established this fact to the Depart- 
ment early in the controversy over its 
admission to second-class rates. Fur- 
ther on, this letter of the Posmaster- 
General’s admits the fact that they did 
so. Less than one-ninth of the edition 
of PRINTERS’ INK is sent to subscribers 
obtained and paid for by advertisers, 
and a promise was made to the De- 
partment, in January last, to discon- 
tinue all of those whenever the De- 
partment should pronounce them irre- 
gular or illegitimate. This the De- 
partment has not done. It does not 
do so now. It may be well to observe 
that the words ‘‘ zot a subscription by 
advertisers” are interpolated. There 
was nothing in the ruling to the effect 
that a publisher having a ‘* bona-fide ” 
subscription may be excluded because 
it also has a much smaller one that has 
been paid for by advertisers. 

(33) PRINTERS’ INK has a large list 
of subscribers of this class. 

(34) PRINTERS’ INK has tens of 
thousands of subscribers within the re- 
quirements of this regulation, and is 
sent to no others unless as exchanges, 
or sample copies, or to contributors 
or others having some claim on the 
publishers seeming to entitle them to 
receive it. 

(35) PRINTERS’ INK has a large list 
of subscribers who do this. 
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Company, of New York, this principle was 
practically carried out. The general require- 
ments of the law were complied with by the 
— in the “yet-up” of the paper; 

ut, as nearly ail the “subscriptions” were 
paid for by one of the principal advertisers, 
the ee. January 13, 1888, was denied 
by the Department the privileges of second- 
class matter.(36) 

In an opinion given by the present Assist- 
ant Attorney-General for the P. O. Depart- 
ment, January 10, 1890, in the case now in 

uestion, the rule is very plainly stated in the 
ollowing language: 

“The Department has laid down a rule, 
that I hold to be a good one, to the effect that 
‘the list of legitimate subscribers to entitle a 
publication to entry as second-class mail mat- 
ter must be composed of those persons only 
who themselves make and pay their subscrip- 
tions.” (37) 

In certain resolutions lately adopted at a 
convention of postmasters from some of the 
leading cities of the country, the following 
occurs as expressive of their sense of what is 
meant by a “‘legitimate”’ list of subscribers: 

‘Third. Subscriptions to a newspaper or 
periodical shall not be regarded as legitimate 
when they are paid for by advertisers in it, 
directly or indirectly, and sent to persons 
designated by them, or by persons who are 
interested in the circulation of some particu- 
lar article or articles therein."’(38) 


(36) The case of PRINTERS’ INK is 
not at all similar to that of the Modern 
Farmer, here cited. No single person 
or firm has obtained or furnished any 
very large percentage of the subscrib- 
ers whose names appear on the mailing 
list, and only about one-tenth of its 
edition is composed of subscribers 
obtained by persons who advertise 
in it. 

(37) This rule seems to make it im- 
perative that for the purposes of such 
“*entry as second-class mail matter” 
a publication must have some subscrib- 
ers of this sort, but ow many are 
necessary no man has ever yet been 
able to ascertain from the Post-Office 
Department. The law is silent on 
the subject. It has sometimes been 
said that the Department would require 
at least a hundred such subscribers, Dut 
ex-Postmaster-General James lately ex- 
pressed the idea that ‘‘how many” 
was not the point, the paper must have 
“*some ”’—that was all. It is well 
known that the majority of papers do 
not have nearly so many cash-paying 
subscribers as PRINTERS’ INK has. 
The Great Divide, a publication issued 
in Denver, was admitted by the De- 
partment on the statement that it had 
one subscriber who had paid for the 
paper. 

(38) Less than one-ninth of the 
names on the mailing list of PRINTERS’ 
INK are of this class, and, furthermore, 
as the postmasters in convention . only 
expressed ‘‘their sense of what is 
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As to the meaning that has been attached 
to the expression in the the law, “ free circy. 
lation or circulation at nominal rates,” the 
following rulings, among others, are appro- 
priate selections: 

‘* All postmasters should understand by this 
time that no publication issued for gratuitous 
circulation can pass in the mails except it be 
prepaid at third-class rates.””—Postal Guid, 
Jor January, 1882. (39) 

““A publication which announces a pre. 
mium or gift to subscribers almost equalling in 
value the subscription price asked for the 
publication is not entitled to be sent in the 
mails as second-class matter.”—Postad Guide 
Sor January, 1882. (40) 

“‘Atter a publication has been regularly 
admitted to entry as second-class mail matter 
the regular mailing by the publisher of sample 
copies * * * exceeding * * * the 
number sent to regular subscribers, as well as 
the continuous mailing of copies to the same 
person, will be taken as evidence that it is 
primarily designed for free circulation, and 
its transmission at the second-class rate should 
be discontinued.”"—/ostal Guide for Jan 
uary, 1883, and Postal Regulations for 
1887. (41) 

From the foregoing citations, with others 
that might be made, it is manifest that the 
Department has held right along, without 
any material exceptions, that where a publi- 
cation, having a stated price of subscription, 
is given away without any apparent considera- 
tion, (42) or as a bonus with something else 
purchased, (43) its subscription is to be re- 
garded as nominal; that where it is issued 
free, or substantially so, (44) in greater num- 
bers than the issue to coguler paying subscrib- 





meant by a ‘legitimate’ list of sub- 
scribers,” and as they felt called upon 
to adopt a resolution to that effect, it 
would appear from that very fact that 
the question had previously been an 
open one. The convention of post- 
masters referred to did not meet until 
some time after the exclusion of 
PRINTERS’ INK from the mails in Jan- 
uary last, and consequently that reso- 
lution can have no bearing on this 
case. 

(39) This has no application to 
PRINTERS’ INK. It is not ‘‘ issued for 
gratuitous circulation,” and is not so 
circulated. 

(40) This has 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
miums, 

(41) This has no application to the 
case of PRINTERS’ INK. It has rarely 
issued sample copies to the number of 
one-half its paid subscribers and ex- 
changes, and has rarely or never sent 
sample copies to the same persons 
without some months intervening be- 
tween the dates of sending. 

(42) This has not been done with 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

(43) This has not been done with 
PRINTERS’ INK, 

(44) PRINTERS’ INK is not issued 
‘* free or substantially so,” or on terms 


no application to 
It gives no pre- 
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ers (45) it is practically ir.tended for gratuitous 
Gasibution or to be sold for a merely nominal 
price ; (46) that a legitimate list of subscribers 
toa periodical is one made up» not of persons 
whose names are furnished by advertisers or 
others interested in the circulation of the 
publication, (47) but of those who voluntarily 
seek it and pay for it with their own money, 
although this rule is not intended to interfere 
aod does not really interfere with any gen- 
uine case where one person may subscribe 
for another ; (48) finally, that where the owner 
ofa publication seeking entry into the mails 
as second-class matter is engaged in some 
other business than that plainly and legiti- 
mately comprehended in its issue and sale, (49) 
which other business is extensively and con- 
tinuously advertised therein, especially when 
the larger "mo of every edition is given away 
(50) or exchanged (51) or issued to persons not 
ying therefor whose names are handed in 
y advertisers or other interested parties (52) 
the publication must be held to be “* primarily 
intended for advertising purposes."" An 
these principles, formulated, promulgated, di- 
rectly sustained or acquiesced in by a large 
number of Postmaster-Generals and their as- 
sistants of eminent legal ability—Key, May- 
nard, Tyner, James, Howe, Gresham, Hatton, 
Vilas, Dickinson and others—have been car- 
ried out in practice in hundreds of cases 
where advertising sheets (53) have been ex- 
cluded by the Department Ton the privileges 
accorded to bona-fide newspapers and period- 





that bear any resemblance to a free 
issue. 

(45) PRINTERS’ INK has rarely is- 
sued sample copies to the number of 
one-half its paid subscribers. 

(46) PRINTERS’ INK is never sold at 
a nominal price. Its full published 
price is always exacted. 

(47) PRINTERS’ INK’s list of sub- 
scribers is not made up ‘‘ of persons 
whose names are furnished by adver- 
tisers, or by others interested in the 
circulation of the publication.” 

(48) PRINTERS’ INK has many sub- 
scribers of this class, notably a hundred 
or more in Washington, D. C., ob- 
tained and paid for by the publishers 
of the Washington Star. 

(49) As in the case of the Century 
Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, Har- 
per’'s Monthly, Book News, the Book 
Buyer, the Scientific American, the 
Delineator, Youth's Companion, and 
the Mational Tribune, for instance. 

(50) Which is not the case with 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

(51) Which PRINTERS’ INK is not, 
unless a sale of a copy for cash or 
other equivalent just as valid is an 
exchange. 

(52) Which is not done in the case of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

(53) PRINTERS’ INK is not an ad- 
vertising sheet, and not one of the 
points above noted have any applica- 
tion to PRINTERS’ INK, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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icals, and compelled to pay, when sent by 
mail, the third-class rate of e. 

It may be furthermore said that the instruc- 
tions of the Departinent to postmasters have 
always included the strongest injunctions 
to them to be careful to admit to the 
second-class mails none but unquestionable 
publications; (54) to make frequent examina- 
tions as to the character of those that had 
been sv admitted, and to make reports to the 
Department in all doubtful cases, (55) And 
the law itself is so manifestly intended to con- 
fine its great privileges to genuine period- 
icals (56) that it makes it a criminal misde- 
meanor, punishable by a heavy fine, for any 
person to submit, or cause to be submitted, 
any false evidence relative to the character of 
his publication for the purpose of securing it 
admission to the mails as secoud-class mat- 
ter. (57) 

Let us now see how the case of Printers’ 
Ink stands under the application of these 
rules, or, in other words, whether the Depart- 


d ment in excluding it has unjustly dealt with it 


or made it an exception to the general practice 
under the law. 

That no undue rigor, or haste, or neglect of 
proper investigation, or lack of legal advice 
has characterized the action of the Depart- 
ment in this case, the following summary will 
abundantly show: (58) 

On the 10th of July, 1888, Printers’ Ink 
was entered as second-class matter by author- 
ity of the Department upon statements made 
by the publishers in their application. 

One year after this, on July 20, 1889, it was 
excluded under the provision of the law re- 
garding gratuitous circulation, it having been 
found that out of a customary issue of about 
10,000 copies only 120 were sent to paying 
subscribers. (59). 

About three months subsequently to this, 
on the r4th of October, 1889, it was re-admit- 
ted, the Department accepting the statement 
of the publishers that a change, supposed to 


(54) How about the Vational Bul- 
letin, issued by the Republican Nat- 
ional Committee and mailed at Wash- 
ington ? 

(55) How about the Wautauga Val- 
ley News, with 30,000 circulation, 
printed in a town having less than a 
thousand people, but published by the 
Hon. Robert P. Porter, president of a 
land company and also Superintendent 
of the Census? 

(56) What publication exists that is 
more genuine than PRINTERS’ INK ?. 

(57) The evidence submitted in the 
case of PRINTERS’ INK is true, and 
being true, the paper should be re-ad- 
mitted to the mails as second-class 
matter. 

(58) PrinTERS’ INK charges rigor, 
haste, neglect of proper investigation, 
and illegal action, in excluding it from 
its rightful privileges without notice in 
January last. 

(59) A very large number were paid 
for in a way that the publishers of 
PRINTERS’ INK were assured by com- 
petent legal authority to be proper, and 
which doubtless was proper, 
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be sufficient to warrant re-entry, had been 
made in the manner of circulating the 
paper. (60) 

hree months later, on the r1th of January, 
1890, it was again excluded on the ground 
that it was being gratuitously distributed, the 
publishers being the principal ‘‘ subscribers,” 
and this exclusion was founded upon advice 
given by Assistant Attorney-General Tyner 
in a formal written opinion, (61) 


(60) What that change consisted of 
was fully made known to the Depart- 
ment and had its approval. 

(61) This is a partly false and partly 
erroneous statement. The issue of 
the paper was at that time changed 
from a semi-monthly to a weekly, and 
that change made it requisite that a 
new application for entry should be 
made. The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK were not the principal subscribers 
nor were they subscribers at all. The 
case had been plainly stated in a letter 
from the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
to the Postmaster of New York city, 
which is here reproduced : 

New York, Nov. 29, 1889. 
Postmaster, New York City: 

We send you herewith a copy of the mailing 
list of Printers’ Ink, corrected up to Wed- 
nesday, November 28th, and containing 4,556 
names ot subscribers and exchanges. 

One of our methods of securing subscribers 
has been to avail ourselves of the assistance 
of newspaper publishers, in accordance: with 
the plan which was submitted to you some 
time since, and which has passed under the 
revision of the Department at Washington. 

Another copy of the application which was 
sent to publi S$ NOW acc ies this letter, 
and is marked No. 1. 

About 13,000 of these applications were 
used ; one of them being sent to every news- 
paper in the American Newspaper Directory 
which was not on the exchange list of Print- 
ERs’ Ink. 

The effect of this communication was that 
about one application in ten was responded to, 
and of those who responded about one in ten 
availed themselves of the privilege of paying 
for five subscriptions for the purpose of ed- 
ucating some of their advertisers up to the 
point of becoming larger advertisers. We es- 
timate that this proposal has added about two 
thousand names to the subscription list. 

Finding that there did exist among the 
1ewsp ‘s some di ition to cause their ad- 
vertising patrons to become subscribers to 
Printers’ INK, we have since made proposals 
to two corporations engaged in the business of 
supplying publishers with partly printed 
sheets, viz.: The New York Newspaper Union, 
doing business at 134 Leonard Street, New 
York, and the Chicago Newspaper Union, a 
corporation principally owned by parties living 
in Milwaukee, Wis., but represented in New 
York Mr. W. J. Carlton, No. 10 Spruce street. 
Acceptances by these corporations of the pro- 
posals made by us have resulted in the adding 
of 186 subscribers, whose subscriptions were 
paid for by Mr. Carlton, and something more 
than twice as many more which were paid for 
by the New York Newspaper Union. 

To each of these new subscribers a notice was 
issued by the parties paying the subscriptions, 
A copy of the notices sent is submitted here- 
with, marked No, 2 and No, 3. 











PRINTERS’ INK, 








On the 27th of March following this it was 
for the third time admitted, upon the advice 
of the Assistant Attorney-General, (62) who 
however, qualified his advice by the following 
recommendation: ** That care be exercised in 
the matter of permitting the maiiing of an 
great quantity of the a beyond the 
limit represented by the sum total of legiti- 
mate eobieiiees,” (63) 

We also made an application to the New 
York World, suggesting to that paper the ad- 
visability of their paying: for complimentary 
subscriptions for five hundred or more of their 
advertising patrons, That letter was submit- 
ted to the Auditor of the Post-Office before it 
was sent. A copy of it is sent herewith 
marked No, 4. This proposal the World de- 
clined ; but a similar one addressed to E, C, 
Allen, of Augusta, Maine, a man who pub- 
lishes periodicals having more than a million 
circulation, led to the sending on by him of 
about 4,000 names, of which less than half are 
already on the mailing list. 

The correspondence with Mr. Allen 1s sub. 
mitted herewith, No. s. 

The disposition exhibited by newspaper pub- 
lishers to advertise in Prinrers’ INK is so 
marked that we feel justified in issuing the 
a weekly, 

n the hope of securing a largely increased 
advertising patronage we are anxious to secure 
as many as twenty thousand subscribers for 
the weekly issue, and with that in view we 
esa issuing the circular which we send 

erewith, marked No, 6, to all of our ex- 
changes, which are the leading papers. 

Referring again to some late correspondence 
with you, we desire in the same connection to 
call your attention to the issue of Pxrinrers’ 
Ink for December rst, a copy of which is sent 
herewith, marked No. 7. Please see adver- 
tisements of our Advertising Bureau on pages 
166, 169 and 182. If, by the insertion of these, 
or any of them, we are violating any law we 
will, of course, discontinue the advertisement 
or advertisements to which just exception is 
taken, 





Very respectfully, 
Ggo. P. Rowe. & Co. 

(62) And this re-admission was made 
without any change of plan being 
made by the publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK, or requested by the Department. 
The only change of plan ever made by 
the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK after- 
wards consisted of an offer to give sub- 
scriptions to one-half the amount of a 
yearly order for advertising taken at 52 
times the one-time rate during the last 
part of the years 18go and 1891. 

(63) No complaint was ever made 
by the Post-Office on this score, and 
no ‘‘ great quantity of the publication ” 
was issued, except on rare occasions, 
‘*beyond the limit represented by the 
sum total of legitimate subscribers.” 
Those subscribers were then of the 
same class as at the present time, aid 
obtained in the same way, and the 
publishers of Prinrers’ INK have 
never been informed till now that a 
subscriber that on the 27th of March, 
1890, was thought legitimate by Judge 
Tyner, the Assistant Attorney-General 
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Nearly two years after this, on the 8th of 
January, 1892, the | ad was finally excluded 
upon the written advice of the Acting Assist- 
ant Attorney-General for this Department, 
64) the case having been under consideration 
in his office for about two months, (65) 

The real character of the paper when last 
excluded, and, as far as any evidence pre- 
sented goes to show, its character now, is ap- 
parent from the following facts: 

st, Its circulation is gratuitous, or substan- 
tially so.166) Here is a tabulation, the items 
in which were collected by Assistant Attorney- 
General bY ing 3 from statements and one 
submitted by Mr. Rowell, one of the publis 
ers, and their attorney, Mr, Carpenter, which 
demonstrates this tact. 

Copies of the paper regularly sent, 

in consideration of the publica- 

tion of advertisements of Row- 

ell & Company’s Advertising 

Bureau, to persons indicated by 

the publishers of these advertise- 

PROT, 650s cccccscesvesccgecseoe 16,399 (67) 
Copies given to persons advertis- 

ing in the paper to the extent 





assigned to duty at the Post-Office De- 
partment, had ceased to be legitimate. 

(64) This was a clerk named Haines 
—Judge Tyner being absent at the 
time and knowing nothing about the 
case; never, in fact, having had any 
knowledge of it until nearly two 
months afterwards. 

(65) And during those two months 
the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK were 
given no intimation of the powder 
mine that the clerks in the Post-Office 
Department were preparing for the 
ruin of their successful, profitable and 
useful publication. 

(66) This statement is wholly and 
unqualifiedly false, as the figures which 
follow amply prove. 

(67) If these advertisements had 
been paid for by Rowell & Co. in cash, 
and the newspapers in which they ap- 
peared had then sent the cash to pay 
for the stipulated number of copies of 
PRINTERS INK, would the payments 
have thereby been any more or any 
less legitimate than they now are? 
Many of the advertisements were in 
fact advertisements of the paper, 
PRINTERS’ INK, and it has been a 
custom older than this generation to 
allow the publisher of a country paper 
to print a prospectus in payment for a 
metropolitan paper that he desired to 
receive. Furthermore, this plan had 
been submitted to the Department, and 
had its approval (see note No. 61), 
and the publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK had never been informed that 
judge Tyner had reconsidered his 
opinion of March 27, 1890, or had 
any intention of reconsidering it. We 
cannot learn that he has done so yet! 
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Of ton dollars.....ccosscesscccses 
Copies sent, in compliance with 
the terms of a circular of the 
publishers, dated November, 
1891, to persons whose names 
were furnished by advertisers in 
the paper... ...ccecceeerrseees 5,500 (69) 
Copies given to purchasers of Row- 
ell & Company's American Di- 
rectory..... a ag RL cavesebune 


: 4 «2+ 4,500 (70) 
Copies given away as ‘*compli- 





(68) The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK appeal to the newspaper men of 
the country to say whether these 500 
subscribers are not legitimate. Have 
they not paid for their subscriptions? 
And paid well, too? 

(69) These were obtained from per- 
sons who accepted the proposal printed 
below. 






> 


Any person contracting now for a yearly 
advertisement to be inserted in Printers’ Ink 
will be entitled to receive additional the full 
amount of his order in yearly subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink, and his subscribers will be in- 
formed of the name of the person to whom 
they have become indebted for the compli- 
mentary yearly subscription, 

The price at which these subscrip- 
tions were figured was $2 each, but be- 
fore the subscribers’ names were put 
down the price had been reduced to $1, 
as had been intended at the time of is- 
suing the proposal, Consequently, a 
person paying $52 for atwo-line yearly 
advertisement really got $26 worth of 
subscriptions as a premium, The pub- 
lishers of PRINTERS’ INK offered to 
discontinue these subscribers just as 
soon as their attention was called to the 
Post-Office criticism, but no reply was 
made to the offer, andin point of fact 
the papers were actually paid for, and 
paid for ata full round price. Fora 
reduction of as much as one-half from 
the one-time rate for a yearly order is 
the rule, rather than the exception, with 
newspapers everywhere, 

(70) The Directory and PRinTERS’ 
INK are sold together. Five dollars is 
the price for the two combined, The 
publishers of PRINTERS’ INK are in- 
formed that they have a legal right to 
sell the book and paper in ‘that way, 
and may properly refuse to sell the 
book without the accompanying sub- 
scription, 
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I ss asceividacsicsins GOGe 
Copies sent as exchanges and as 
© | ERR. shin tounes o<20 25,601 (72) 


Copies sent to persons who are said 
to pay for the paper in ‘‘ cash or 
= stamps,” although the 
ost-Office Department has no 
other information concerning act- 
ual payment than an ‘‘esti- 
mate ’’ made by Mr. Rowell.... 2,000 (73) 
Total customary issue 55,000 (74) 
2d. By this showing also the subscription 
list of the paper is obviously not bona-fide. 
(75) According to Mr. Rowell’s own estimate 
only 2,000 persons of those who get it pay 
for it, and it is somewhat absurd to suppose 
that even these purchase it, for why should 
any one pay for a thing which it is commonly 
known he can get for nothing? (76) The 
other 53,000 persons, at any rate, are not legal 
subscribers under the Department’s time- 
honored rulings (77) and the recent opinion of 





(71) These are largely made up of 
personal friends of the publishers, 
members of their families; sent to 
employees at their homes or to their 
relatives who take an interest in them. 
There are also among these, contribu- 
tors and some persons of the class 
known as advertising agents, to whom 
it is customary with most papers to 
send a complimentary copy. 

(72) Supposing these to be half ex- 
changes and half sample copies. Is 
there any law against exchanging with 
as many papers as wish to exchange? 
If there is, the publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK have never been able to find it. 

(73) And for a paper devoted to so 
dry a subject as advertising the pub- 
lishers of PRINTERS’ INK are proud to 
believe that no similar publication ever 
had so many cash buyers. Advertising 
matter is considered about as unsalable 
as the publications of the Tract Society. 
Still PRINTERS’ INK has two thousand 
people willing to pay cash for it. The 
edition of the average American news- 
paper does not exceed 2,000 copies. 

74) Owing to the treatment it has 
suffered, PRINTERS’ INK does not now 
issue so many as 55,000 copies, but no 
issue in 1892 has been so small as 
50,000. About 2,800 copies are now 
taken by advertisers in Great Britain. 

(75) PRINTERS’ INK maintains that 
the facts exhibited prove the contrary. 

(76) PrinTERS’ INK has known many 
persons to attempt to get the paper 
without paying for it, but recalls few, 
if any, instances where the attempt was 
successful. 

(77) When has the Department ruled 
that an exchange was not a legitimate 
subscriber? When did a class of sub- 
scribers that Judge Tyner found legiti- 
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its law officer, (78) fur they get the ras 
gift from either the publishers or Peg 
person who is interested in its circulation, (79) 
or it is sent them as a sort of premium with 
other things. Few or none of them, it may 
be safely said, voluntarily subscribe for and 
pay their own money for it. (80) To sup 
that the law, in prescribing a legitimate list 
of subscribers as one of the conditions prece- 
dent to the bestowal of the privileges of 
second-class matter 1s meant to let in publica- 
tions of this kind, is utterly unreasonable and 
indefensible. (81) 

3d. Besides the foregoing objections, either 
of which is sufficient to warrant its exclusion 
under the law, the paper is evidently intended 
“* primarily,” or as the Attorney-General of 
the United States put it, ‘‘ mainly’ intended 
for advertising purposes, The following facts 
will show this beyond controversy: (82) 





mate March 27, 1890, and never com- 
plained of afterwards, become illegiti- 
mate ? 

(78) The clerk, Haines. 

(79) In this connection it would be 
interesting to have the Postmaster- 
General turn to the Official Postal 
Guide for April last and read the sev- 
eral pages of apology addressed to 
Funk & Wagnalls, publishers of the 
Voice, New York, by S. A. White- 
head, First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The Voice was sent to thousands 
of persons. The subscriptions were 
paid by other persons interested in the 
cause of temperance. Postmasters had 
difficulty in delivering some of these 
papers, and Mr. Whitehead explains 
the difficulty. The following sentence 
is one used near the end of his commu- 
nication: ‘‘I trust the foregoing will 
prove to you that the postmasters re- 
ferred to have had no intention to in- 
terfere with the circulation of the 
Voice.” PRINTERS’ INK made inquiry 
at the Department in May last, wish- 
ing to know if what was permissible 
in the cause of temperance was not 
also allowable in the cause of advertis- 
ing ; but to that letter no reply came, 
and it is significant that no reference to 
it is to be found in the letter from the 
Postmaster-General here considered. 

(80) This is a needless and gratu- 
itous insult to thousands of subscribers 
to PRINTERS’ INK. 

(81) This is an insult to the hun- 
dreds of publishers who, like the 
Washington Sfar and many others of 
the most influential class of daily pa- 
pers, have subscribed and paid for a 
sufficient number of copies of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to enable their most valued 
home advertisers to profit by its teach- 
ings. 

(82) This assertion the Postmaster- 
Gen. fails tomake good. Itis not true! 
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The paper is very largely made up of ad- 
vertisements and other matter of an analogous 
character. (83) For example, out of 192 pages 
of matter examined at the Post-Uffice Depart- 
ment, constituting the whole of six numbers 
of the publication, 146 pages, or thereabouts, 
were found to be devoted to advertisements 
in one form or another, (84) while the remain- 
der were made up of alleged literary matter, 
most of it relating to advertising, (85) and 
some of it no doubt being advertisements in a 
covert or concealed form. (86) 

Besides this, it appears that Geo, P. Rowell 
& Co., the publishers of Printers’ INK, are 
the owners and publishers also of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory ;(87) that they are 
the owners and managers of Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau ;(88) 
that they are the owners of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company—a patent medicine concern ; 
(89) that they are pecuniarily interested in 
the Atlantic Coast Lists, (90) and advertising 





(83) So is every class paper and 
every daily paper in America. But 
PRINTERS’ INK carries a larger per- 
centage of reading matter than most 
of the other prominent trade or class 
papers of America. 

(84) It is possible that in a single 
issue of the Century Magazine an equal 
amount of advertising matter may be 


found, and if so, the magazine will not 


thereby be made less valuable. 

(85) When the whole paper is pro- 
fessedly devoted to the subject of ad- 
vertising and all other matter is ex- 
cluded, this statement would appear to 
be probably true. 

(86) No! PRINTERS’ INK inserts no 
paid puffs nor puts in any advertise- 
ment as reading matter. From its first 
issue it has uniformly declined to do 
this. 

(87) That is an admitted fact. 

(88) They are not the managers at 
all, and they own less than one-sixth 
of the concern. 

(89) This is a stock company, in 
which Mr. Rowell owns shares. It has 
advertised in PRINTERS’ INK— four 
pages one time, one-half page half a 
dozen times, and a quarter column for 
a month or two; but PRINTERS’ INK is 
too high-priced a medium for a pat- 
ent medicine advertiser. The Ripans 
Chemical Company has used it but lit- 
tle, and will use it still less in the 
future. 

(g0) Mr. Rowell owns 5 per cent 
of the stock of this company, has noth- 
ing to do with its management, has 
not been in its office three times in fif- 
teen years, and can never remember 
how to address a letter to it until he 
has asked some clerk near by to tell 
him the street and number. No other 
member of the-firm has any pecuniary 
interest in the Atlantic Coast Lists. 
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agency; and that they are interested in the 
. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company.(91). 
Now every one of these concerns is not onl 

frequently, but more or less extensively, ad- 
vertised in Printers’ Ink, so much so that, 
together with articles relating to the case of 
Printers’ Ink, (92) these advertisements, in 
the issues above referred to, very decidedly 
preponderate over those in which the firm 
does not openly appear to be interested. (93) 
Rowell & Co. are also the publishers of a book 
called ‘“*Book for Advertisers,” price, $1, 
which is advertised, it is believed, in every 
issue of their paper.(94). 

It further appears that advertisements in 
the name of B. L. Crans, who is, it seems, an 
employee of the firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
(95)—his place of business being theirs, No. 
1o Spruce street—are frequently and some- 
times extensively published in Printers’ Ink. 

It seems, too, from admissions made by 
either Mr, Rowell or his representatives, to 
the Assistant Attorney-General for this De- 
partment, that as proprietors of the Adver- 
tising Bureau, Rowell & Co. “‘place” in Print- 
ERS’ INK about one advertisement out of 
every fifty intrusted to the Bureau.(96). It may 
be that a more generous proportion is some- 





(gt) Mr. Rowell is president of the 
W. D. Wilson Ink Company, and 
owns some of its stock, but will never 
permit the concern to advertise in 
PRINTERS’ INK, if he can be made to 
see that his being a stockholder ought 
to act as a bar to such advertising. 

(92) These articles doubtless form 
the most objectionable features that 
the paper presents to the Post-Office 
officials, but are no legal bar to the 
admission of the paper to the mails as 
second-class matter. 

(93) So far is this from being true 
that it may be stated broadly that Mr. 
S. C. Beckwith, who is not at all inter- 
ested in PRINTERS’ INK, has occupied 
more of its advertising space in the 
current year than any of the above- 
named concerns; in fact, more than 
all of them combined. 

(94) The Book for Advertisers has 
not been issued for a long time. It is 
out of date, will not be reissued, and 
has not been advertised in PRINTERS’ 
INK for many months. 

(95) Mr. Crans is not an employee 
of the firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
He hires an office in the same building. 
He has no interest in PRINTERS’ INK, 
except as an advertising agent, receiv- 
ing 15 per cent commission on the 
business he secures. The amount of 
this business is less than that received 
from Mr. Beckwith, Mr. A. F. Rich- 
ardson, who is also an advertising 
agent, and several other agents and 
advertisers. 

(96) This charge the publishers of 
PRINTERS’ INK will neither seek to pal- 
liate nor deny. 
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times placed ; but, whether this be so or not, 
it is indisputable that the poner is in this par- 
ticular a mere adjunct of the Bureau. (97) 

It is not unreasonable to assume that Mr, 
B. L. Crans places some of the advertise- 
ments which he gets, as agent, in the columns 
of Printers’ Ink, which would make the 
paper still more important to the business of 
the Rowell Advertising Bureau. (98) 

It appears, furthermore, as shown by the 
tabulation of the regular issues of PRINTERS’ 
Ink hereinbefore made, that to circulate all 
these advertisements thus lavishly spread 
through Printers’ INK, and in which the 
firm of Rowell & Co. are directly interested, 
about 36,600 copies are generally given away, 
while about 17,000 are sent in consideration of 
the publication by other papers of the firm’s 
Directory or Agency business, Manifestly, 
in these latter cases the paper is used as a me- 
dium for advertising the firm. (99) By the 
way,in repeated numbers of the paper the 
statement is made that ‘‘every edition exceeds 
55,000 copies.”’ (100) 

Not content with this enormous free circu- 
lation, it appears that on one occasion—in a 
second edition,(101) probably, of the number of 
the paper for December, 1891, distinctively 
called the “Special Druggists’ Number’’— 
when the advertisement of the patent medi- 
cine owned by the proprietors of PRINTERS’ 
Ink was made epectaliy conspicuous, four 
pages of the paper being covered by the ad- 
vertisement, and nearly all the reading matter 
apparently referring to the drug trade, about 
85,000 copies were mailed, (102) 

Another noticeable fact, showing that the 
circulation of Printers’ INK for advertising 
purposes is the object of its proprietors, is pre- 
sented in a circular got out by them in 1891, in 





(97) It is in no sense ‘‘ an adjunct.” 
Whatever may be the proportion of ad- 
vertisements placed in PRINTERS’ INK 
by the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Co., it is doubtless true that they place 
as large a proportion of their orders in 
the New York World. When orders 
are for 50, 100, or 1,000 papers, would 
it be specially strange if PRINTERS’ 
INK, or any other specified prominent 
paper, should be found upon a list as 
often as one time in fifty ? 

(98) The reasoning in this paragraph 
is too obscure for PRINTERS’ INK to 
grapple with. 

(99) Nothing that has been said 
heretofore in this remarkable letter 
from the Postmaster-General sustains 
the statements here made. The ‘‘ tabu- 
lation” shows no such thing. 

(100) Not 55,000, but 50,000. Every 
issue exceeds 50,000 copies. 

(ror) PRINTERS’ INK has never 
printed a second edition of any of its 
issues. 

(102) If this action by a legitimate 
publication infringed any law, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK has never been able to learn 
the fact. This druggists’ number, 
however, was the issue of January 8, 
1892, and was wrongfully excluded 


from the mails as second-class matter. 
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which ,announcing, in bold types, that “ nine 
issues ’’ of the paper will be furnished ** free,” 
they offer to insert advertisements “ nine 
times’ in 1891 for nothing to those who will 

pay for them in 1892; and the same proposi- 
tion is subsequently made—the number of 
“free” issues being reduced as the year ap- 
proaches its close. (103) 

That these circumstances, not singly but to- 
gether, goto show that PRINTERS’ INk is pri- 
marily intended for advertising purposes, it 
seems to me that every disinterested and dis- 
passionate person who has studied the case 
must admit. (104) 

The following resolutions, passed some time 
ago by the Chicago Publishers’ Association, 
will give some indications, at least, of what 
— newspaper men think of’ the case: 
(105) 

“ Resolved, That the members of this As- 
sociation, having become familiar with the 
subject in dispute between the publishers of 
Printers’ INK and the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, desire to protest against the readmission 
of Printers’ INK to mail matter of the second 
class, such protest being based on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

“*(1) That we believe Printers’ Ink to be 
the personal organ of the advertising agency 
of | Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

**(2) That we believe its legitimate paid-in- 
cash subscriptions are not sufficient to warrant 
the transmission at pound rates of the number 
of copies they claim to issue. 

**(3) That its readmission would establish a 
precedent which would prevent the Depart- 
ment from excluding any personal organ which 
might, in the future, be issued by any business 
house." 

Allow me now to give you short but explicit 
further re an to a number of anineenenend which 


(103) PRINTERS’ INK appeals to the 
publishers of America. Is it possible 
to reply to reasoning like this ?_ Horace 
Greeley once said, *‘ It hurts one so to 
kick at nothing.” At this time, as has 
been said in this letter, the case of 
PRINTERS’ INK was before the Depart- 
ment. If it was violating some law 
from week to week, why could not the 
Department have conveyed a word of 
caution instead of trying to kill so de- 
serving an enterprise. But was PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, in fact, violating any law? 
It is to be noted that the *' nine issues 
free” referred not to the paper, but to 
advertisements that should be ordered 
to appear in all of the fifty-two issues 
in 1892. The paper was not issued 
free for nine issues, or for one issue. 

(104) Intended for advertising pur- 
poses just as much as the 77zbune, 
Times, Sun,and World, and no more. 

(105) PRINTERS’ INK has repeatedly 
shown the mythical character of this as- 
sociation. Nota single respectable pa- 
per in Chicago admits any knowledge of 
the resolution quoted, and scarcely one 
admits any membership in or knowledge 
of this alleged association. Mr. Wana- 
maker knows that the State press asso- 
ciations sustain P, I, in this controversy. 


















you have from time to time put to the De- 
nfent, and which you complain of not hav- 
ing been heretofore fully answered : 

First. The Department as a rule does not 
regard bona-fide subscribers persons to whom 
copies of a periodical are sent at the request 
(106) and in the interest of an advertiser in it— 
the latter getting the papers from the publisher 
as a bonus with his advertisement, and the 
former paying nothing for them to anybody. 
107) 

Road. You assert in one of your letters 
that you have heard one of the proprietors of 
Harper's Magazine say that when it was es- 
tablished its purpose was to advertise the 
books and other publications of the firm of 
Harper & Bros., and this statement, you 
seem to imply, might be a good reason why, 
under the law, the magazine should be denied 
the privileges of second-class matter, (108) 





(106) Something Jess than one-ninth 
of the names on the mailing list have 
been added at the request of advertis- 
ers who paid for them by giving be- 
tween October 31 and December 31, 
1891, mostly in December, an order 
for advertising to be inserted a full 
year at fifty-two times the one-time rate, 
receiving subscriptions to the amount 
of one-half the amount of the order 
in lieu of a 50 per cent reduction 
from the one-time rate, as would be al- 
lowed jor a yearly order by nine-tenths 
of the newspapers of America. 

(107) These subscribers in some 
cases, at least, have given a considera- 
tion for the paper. A case in point is 
that of Roy V. Somerville, fully set 
forth in a letter to the Department 
from the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, 
dated January 11. This letter Third 
Assistant Hazen, under date of Jan- 
uary 13, said would ‘‘be carefully con- 
sidered.” No further answer or refer- 
ence to it has ever been received, how- 
ever, and it is not answered in this let- 
ter from the Postmaster-General. The 
publishers of PrinrERS’ INK promised 
in January, through their attorney, 
General Philip Carpenter, to strike all 
those names from their mailing list if 
required to do so, and to that offer no 
answer was ever made, although it was 
more than once brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department. 

(108) Whoever will read the letter 
to the Department here referred to, 
dated February 1, will find no such 
implication. It might be said to imply 
that to attempt to exclude the maga- 
zine on the grounds indicated would be 
preposterous. It did ask the Depart- 
ment, however. to say whether the rule 
applied to a magazine issued in the in- 
terests of literature would also apply to 
a magazine devoted to the interests of 
advertising, ‘‘ and if not why not?” 
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In this you are egregiously mistaken. (109) 
When the present law defining second-class 
matter was enacted, Harfer’s Magazine was 
found to comply in every particular, as it does 
now, with the statutory conditions governing 
such matter. (110) To intimate that at that 
time the magazine was intended for advertis- 
ing purposes, whatever might have been the 
original purpose of its founders—every num- 
ber of it being crowded with valuable and in- 
teresting original matter in all the department 
of literature, profusely illustrated with costly 
engravings, its editors and contributors being 
the foremost scholars and writers of the land, 
while thousands of people everywhere were 
purchasing and subscribing for it, and paying 
for it with their own money—is utterly absurd. 
(t11) There is no sort of parallel between 
that case and yours. (112) 


(109) The Postmaster-General is 
egregiously unfair in asserting that the 
letter referred to contained any such 
implication. 

(110) The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK have striven to comply in every 
particular ‘‘ with the statutory condi- 
tions governing such matter.” They 
still do so strive, and believe they do 
not now, and have not in the past, 
failed in any particular to comply with 
every ‘‘ statutory condition governing 
such matter.” 

(111) And it ‘‘is utterly absurd” 
and wholly unfair for the Department 
to insinuate any such intimation where 
none existed. ‘ 

(112) To enable the reader to come 
to a conclusion of his own on the cor- 
rectness of this statement, the original 
letter is here reproduced : 

New York, Feb 1, 1892. 
Hon. A. D. Hazen, Third Assistant Post- 

master-General, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir—There is in this city a firm of 

ublishers, Harper Brothers by name. The 
flessrs. Harper forty-two years ago estab- 
lished a publication called Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine. The writer heard a 
member of the firm of Harper Brothers assert 
that the magazine was established primarily 
for the purpose of advertising their books and 
other publications, It is said that there have 
been times when — Magazine has 
declined to insert any advertisements for any 
other firms either in the same or in any other 
line of business. The issue of Harfger’s 
Magazine for February contains twenty pages 
of advertising of Harper Brothers’ publica- 
tions and eighty-three pages of advertise- 
ments of other houses. In the December 
issue there are forty pages of advertising of 
the other publications of the house of Harper 
Brothers. 

For the purpose of aiding us to conduct our 
business without transgressing any rule of the 
Post-Office Department, will you kindly in- 
form us whether it would be as legitimate to 
issue a magazine devoted to the science of ad- 
vertis'ng as it is to issue one devoted to litera- 
ture, and if not, why not? If it isjust as legiti- 
mate to issue one as the other, will you then 
kindly inform us whether it is just as legiti- 
mate for a person who is a dealer in advertis- 
inz to issue a magazine devoted to advertising 
as it is for one who is a dealer in books or 
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As to what a legitimate periodical may be 
devoted to, I might refer you to the law 
quoted in the beginning of this communica- 
tion ; but if it will afford you any satisfaction, 
1 am ready to admit that, all the conditions of 
the statute being otherwise complied with, a 
periodical devoted to the science of advertis- 
ing, in the same general way, for example, as 
the Popular Science Monthly is devoted to 
general science, would not for that reason be 
inadmissible as second-class matter. (113) 

I have further to state that the Department 
has never made any rule, that I am aware of, 
prescribing the “‘number of pages of their 
own advertisements which Harper & Bros, 
may properly insert in their magazine” ; nor 
has it done this in any other case, (114) It is 
not its wish nor is it a part of its province to 
exercise any such interference with a publish- 
er’s business, (115) But to determine whether 
a publication is intended for advertising pur- 
poses—this being, according to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens, a “ question of fact to be deter- 
mined in each case from the evidence (116)— 





literature to issue one devoted to books and 
literature, and 1f not, why not? 

Will you kindly inform us what regulation 
the Post-Office Department has made having 
a bearing upon or a tendency to govern the 
number of pages of their own advertisements 
which Messrs. Harper Brothers may properly 
insert in their magazine, and tell us also 
whether the same rule will apply to a maga- 
zine devoted to advertising and issued by an 
advertising agency, and if not, why not? 

We desire your reply for the purpose of 
bringing it before the advertisers of the United 
States, and the publishers of the trade jour- 
nals of the United States, for the instruction 
and advantage of all. 

Hoping that you will favor us, we remain 
your obedient set vants, 

Geo. P. Roweit & Co, 

P. S.—If Harper's Magazine had been 
established four years instead of forty, would 
the fact have any beating on the Post-Office 
rulings, and if so what bearing? Please in- 
struct us as fully as may be. 

(113) This being admitted, it seems 
to the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
that all objection to the admission of 
their publication as second-class mat- 
ter is removed. Surely it comes as 
near dealing thoroughly and well with 
“*the science of advertising” as the 
Popular Science Monthly does with 
‘* general science.” 

(114) Is not this inconsistent with 
what is written in another part of this 
letter and replied to in notes numbered 
from 83 to 94, inclusive? If not in the 
case of Harper & Brothers, why in the 
case of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

(11s) ! ! ! ! Then why this 
interference with and criticism of 
PRINTERS’ INK? 

(116) Ought the evidence against 
PRINTERS’ INK to be kept from its 
publishers? They have never been 
allowed to see or hear any. All pro- 


ceedings against them have been taken 
in their absence, and all applications 
for 


information concerning charges 
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the Department must take into consideration 
not merely the number of pages devoted to 
other advertising, the number of copies given 
away in comparison with the number sub- 
scribed for, the number of copies circulated b 
or in the interest of the advertisers, and all 
other circumstances connected with the case 
having a tendency to show the real character of 
the publication. (117) And all this, bear in 
mind, is not to exercise any censorship over 
the publication (118)—not to attempt any con- 
trol over the publisher’s right to give away 
every copy of the publication if he wishes to 
do so (119), but simply to fix upon it the legal 
rate of postage. (120) 

Third. In general, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment does not claim any right to control or 
regulate premium offers made by the publish- 
ers of bona-fide newspapers and periodicals to 
secure subscriptions. (121) If the paper con- 
taining any such offer be a genuine one, and 
the offer be made in good faith, there is noth- 
ing in the matter to warrant official interfer- 
ence, (122) But cases sometimes occur in 
which, either before or after a paper has se- 
cured entry into the mails as second-class mat- 
ter, it is manifest that the publication is a 
mere circular in disguise, got up to advertise 
something that the publisher is interested in 
selling, and which is offered under the pre- 





preferred them have been 
ignored. 

(117) If the publication ventures to 
criticise the management of the Post- 
Office Department it would be inter- 
esting to know whether that fact would 
also have some weight in deciding the 
question of the rate of postage it 
should pay. See paragraph answered 
by note 92. 

(118) It is a censorship—in effect— 
is it not? 

(119) What about the delivery of the 
copies that have been actually sold, sub- 
scribed for and paid for? 

(120) The Department will not ex- 
ercise any censorship over PRINTERS’ 
INK but will compel it to pay nearly 
$25,000 a year extra postage because 
it puts in advertisements and articles 
that are distasteful to the Department 
clerks whose duties require them to 
read the paper and decide upon the 
quality of its contents, although they 
are to refrain from exercising anything 
like a censorship: for the publishers may 
still mail the paper if they can stand 
the expense. 

(121) It would appear that ‘‘ in gen- 
eral” the Department does not deal 
w.th newspapers as it has dealt with 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

(122) What is there about PRINTERS’ 
INK that is not just as ‘‘ genuine” as 
any paper that exists? Yet it was ex- 
cluded from the mails in January last 
because it offered to sell 26 yearly sub- 
scriptions and insert a two-line adver- 
tisement a year for $52. 
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tence that it is a premium to subscribers. (123) 
‘The same thing might occur where, instead of 
something being offered as a premium to sub- 
scribers of the paper, the latter is offered as a 
premium to the purchaser of the thing to be 
sold. (124) Here the Department must, under 
the provisions of the postal laws, take action. 
(125) But this action involves only the de- 
termination of the true rate of postage on the 
matter. (126) In other words, the publisher, 
in any such case, is simply made to comply 
with the law, which requires him to pay the 
third-class rate of postage on all of these cir- 
culars that he may mail (127)—just as the ven- 
dors of other goods are required to do, Apply- 
ing this rule to the case you put, you will see 
that the Department has nothing to do with the 
sale of the American Newspaper Directory 
nor with your avowed practice of giving away 
to those who buy the book a year’s issue of 
Printers’ Ink, (128) except to see that post- 

_ age on them is properly paid when they are 
mailed. (129) When this is done, you have 
the right to send them either to buyers or 
donees to any extent that your business may 
call for. (130) 





(123) PRINTERS’ INK has never of- 
fered any premiums to subscribers, and 
has never given any, neither is it 
‘*got up to advertise something that 
the publisher is interested in selling.” 

(124) As shown by the classifica- 
tion of the subscriptions set forth by 
the Department, PRINTERS’ INK has no 
subscribers of this class. 

(125) Nothing here set forth seems 
to have any application at all to the 
case of PRINTERS’ INK. It is not the 
sort of paper here described ; neither 
does it resort to the practices which the 
Department here condemns. 

(126) A little matter of $500 a week 
exacted wrongfully in the case of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

(127) PRINTERS’ INK appeals to the 
public and to the newspaper men of 
America. Has the Department made 
out a case proving PRINTERS’ INK to 
be a ** circular”? 

(128) The paper is not given with 
the book; they are sold together. The 
paper may be bought without the book, 
but the book is not sold without the 
right to a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK any more than it is sold with- 
out covers. ‘The publishers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK had what in New York was 
thought competent legal advice on this 
subject and were informed that to sell 
the two publications together isa legiti- 
mate and unobjectionable practice. 

(129) if postage is properly collect- 
able, at one cent a copy on papers sold 
in connection with the Directory, how 
does that make it illegal to mail at 
pound rates to subscribers and ex- 
changes that are admitted to be legiti- 
mate ? 

(130) This would seem to assert that 


PRINTERS’ 








INK. 


Fourth. Printers’ Ink having been decided 
to be ** primarily intended for advertising pur- 
poses,” (131) and therefore under the law in- 
admissable to the mails as second-class matter, 
all copies of it purchased by the Evening Star 
Co., of this city, or by the Register-Gazette 
Co., of Rockford, Ill, or anybody else, are 
chargeable with postage at the third-class rate, 
(132) If you are, as you state, under an obli- 
gation to furnish taese companies with copies 
of your publication, you can fulfill your con- 
tract without interference by this Department, 
(133) except that if you send the matter by 
mail, you must pay on it the postage required 
on other (134) advertising circulars, 

Fifth. ‘There does not seem to be any ne- 
cessity of specifically answering the several in- 
quiries made by you in your letter of June 2, 
1892. The points in question are fully covered 
elsewhere herein. (135) 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say that there 
seems to be no doubt that the policy of Con- 
gress in granting a lower rate of postage than 
on other matter to newspapers and periodicals 
has always been to favor the dissemination of 
current news and other desirable and_bene- 
ficial intelligence among the people. On the 
8th of February, 1881, this idea was officially 
promulgated by the Post-Office Department, 
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PRINTERS’ INK may be sent at pound 
rates to subscribers and exchanges 
that are legitimate ; yet for more than 
six months it has been required to pay 
one cent a copy for every copy mailed, 
although having thousands of subscrib- 
ers and exchanges the legitimacy of 
which the Department has never ques- 
tioned and does not question now. 

(131) ‘* Decided to be” but not 
proved to be or shown to be. 

(132) This would seem to admit that 
if PRINTERS’ INK were not an advertis- 
ing circular, then the subscribers paid 
for by the Washington Star, Register- 
Gazette Co. of Rockford, Illinois, or 
anybody else, would be legitimate. If 
PRINTERS’ INK is shown to be more 
than a circular, a genuine newspaper, in 
fact, this decision would apparently 
show 16,399 legitimate subscribers of 
this one class. See the table printed 
several pages back. 

(133) PRINTERS’ INK is thankful for 
and will avail itself of this permission. 

(134) This word “‘ other” is improp- 
erly used. PRINTERS’ INK is not in 
any sense an advertising circular, 

(135) Still the Department has failed 
to answer the letter of January 12, that 
was again brought to its notice June 2, 
in which PRINTERS’ INK wished to 
know whether certain subscribers were 
legitimate that had been obtained by 
an advertising agent who had bought 
subscriptions if connection with an ad- 
vertising contract, and sold them to 
business men, taking pay for the same 
in clerical work performed at his re- 
quest and under his direction, 
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as hereinbefore stated, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The pound rate of postage on newspapers 
and periodicals does not cover the cost of 
transportation, but was agreed to by Congress 
in accordance with the uniform policy of the 
United States Government from the first in- 
ception of the postal system, which has been 
to favor the diffusion of intelligence (136) 
among the people by throwing upon the general 
public a large portion or the cost of carrying 
legitimate newspapers and periodicals to sub- 
scribers, : 

“The acts of July 12, 1876, and of March 
3, 1879, show, however, that it was not the in- 
tention of Congress to permit the liberal rates 
of postage, given for the purpose of encour- 
aging the diffusion of intelligence by legiti- 
mate publications, to be abused for the mailing 
of mere advertising sheets at the expense of 
~~ ublic.”’ 

e law of 1879, referred to in the foregoing 
Boog and which is now in force, was sub- 
stantially prepared, after full consultation with 
the Post-Office Department, by representa- 
tives of certain leading newspapers and peri- 
odicals of unimpeachable genuineness ; and 
there can be no doubt that it was their inten- 
tion, as it was the intention of Congress, in 
prescribing what were supposed to be severe 
conditions governing the bestowal of second- 
class privileges, to admit thereto only such 
publications as are used unmistakably for the 
dissemination of intelligence (137) and the 
issue of beneficial periodical literature, (138) 
and to put into another class of mail matter, 
without exceptional advantages, those intended 
toadvance merely private interests. (139) In- 
deed, these gentlemen distinctly say, in a cir- 
cular issued by them upon the completion of 
their work, that the purpose of the law was to 

“*wisely secure the general dissemination of 





(136) Its publishers have furnished 
the Department with much testimony to 
the effect that for ‘‘ the diffusion of in- 
telligence’”” not one newspaper in a 
hundred has done such good work or 
been so widely and fully appreciated as 
PRINTERS’ INK. If the Postmaster- 
General should succeed in crushing the 
life out of this little paper it would long 
be remembered by the newspaper men 
and advertisers of America as a crown- 
ing act of injustice and a severe blow 
to the business interests of the country, 
more especially to the business of 
newspaper men. 

(137) In this respect PRINTERS’ INK 
occupies a position of admitted pre- 
eminence. 

(138) Much evidence has been brought 
out during the past six months going 
to show that in its peculiar line PRINT- 
RES’ INK is of the highest class ‘* of 
beneficial periodical literature.” 

(139) PRINTERS’ INK advances no 
private interests any more than any 
other successful paper does. It makes 
money, or would, were it not for illegal 
official interference, but works for the 
interest of its readers—the advertisers 
and publishers of America. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 





intelligence and the interest of the public 
good, * (140) 

Now, it the principle that has been con- 
tended for by you, as the owners of Printers’ 
Ink, is to govern this Department, namely, 
that all the papers given away by a publisher 
to advertisers, (141) or circulated in their in- 
terest, (142) or donated to purchasers of other 
things which he has to sell, (143) all the sample 
copies, (144) complimentary copies, (145) ex- 
changes, (146) and copies sent out to persons 
with whom there is no privity of contract, but 
who are merely indicated by the proprietors of 
papers which advertise the publisher's busi- 
ness, (147) are to be regarded as legitimate 
subscriptions, leaving practically none io be 





(140) And that purpose the Post- 
master-General, in his war upon PRINtT- 
EkS’ INK, hastried hard todefeat. For 
PRINTERS’ INK to cease to appear 
would be considered by many intelli- 
gent persons as something very like a 
public calamity. 

(141) Viz., 500 ‘‘ to persons adver- 
tising in the paper to the extent of ten 
dollars ” or more. 

(142) Viz., not one in the case of 
PRINTERS’ INK. Not one copy of that 
paper is circulated in the interest of any 
advertiser in it. 

(143) Viz., not one in the case of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 

(144) The law permits a legitimate 
newspaper to send out an unlimited 
number of sample copies, and of this 
permission PRINTERS’ INK has availed 
itself only to a limited degree. 

(145) A. D. Hazen, Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, in a letter to 
PRINTERS’ INK dated January 28, 
says: ‘‘ This office has never ques- 
tioned the right of a publisher of a 
legitimate second-class publication to 
send complimentary copies at _pleas- 
ure.” PRINTERS’ INK, however, sends 
very few complimentary copies. 

(146) The law permits a paper to 
have exchanges and is silent on the 
subject of how many it may have. It 
is the practice of the Department to 
count exchanges as “‘ legitimate sub- 
scribers.” PRINTERS’ INK has sought 
and obtained a large exchange list. 

(147) PRINTERS’ INK has no sub- 
scribers of this sort, although it has a 
great many who have been procured 
for them by publishers of newspapers 
and paid for in an honorable and legiti- 
mate manner. The Washington Séar, 
a case in point, obtained and paid 
for one hundred or more subscribers. 
This method of obtaining subscribers 
was detailed to the Department Nov. 
29, 1889, and had its approval, an ap- 
proval which has never since been 
withdrawn or recalled. 
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sent to people who voluntarily subscribe and 

y for it ; (148) and if, moreover, a publisher 
is to be permitted to mail thus uncounted 
thousands of his paper at the cent-a-pound 
rate of postage, while making use of it to ad- 
vertise largely, and continuously, and con- 
spicuously, not merely his paper, (149) but 
taking your own case as an example, his Ad- 
vertising Bureau, (150) his Newspaper Direc- 
tory, his Book for Lavertners, (151) his At- 
lantic Coast List, (152) his Keystone List (153) 
and other lists and enterprises in which he and 
his employees or partners may be concerned, 
(154) his printing ink manufactory, (155) his 
patent medicines (156) and probably other 
things not brought to light in which he 
is interested, making them all, too, or some 
of them, otherwise contributory to the 
interests of his paper (157)—I say if such 
a principle is tp prevail, then the main barrier 
against the admission of mere advertising 
sheets is broken down, and the lofty policy of 
Congress, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, is practically ignored. (158) Under such 





(148) PRINTERS’ INK has been shown 
to have a very large list of subscribers 
who pay for it, and would perhaps 
have many more were its publishers 
compelled to refuse all subscriptions 
that come unaccompanied by a silver 
dollar. 

(149) The Postmaster-General should 
at this point turn back and read what 
he said in the clause commented upon 
in note No. 114, which reads as fol- 
lows : 

The Department has never made any rule, 
that I am aware of, prescribing the number 
of pages of their own advertisements which 
Harper & Bro. may properly insert in their 
own magazine, nor has it done this in any 
other case. 

(150) In which the pvblishers of 
PRINTERS’ INK own less than a one- 
sixth interest. 

(151) Out of date and not recently 
advertised. 

(152) In which the publishers own 
only a one-twentieth interest. 

(153) In which the publishers have 
no interest whatever. 

(154) There are no other lists in 
which any employee or partner of the 
publishers of Printers’ INK is con- 
cerned. 

(155) The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK have no ink manufactory. 

(156) The publishers of PRINTERS’ 
INK own no patent medicine, although 
interested in a stock company that 
owns one, as previously explained. 

(157) It is a wonder that the De- 
partment don’t exclude from the mails 
the Deseret News, the organ of the 
Mormon Church, on the ground that 
members of the church are interested 
in all the advertisements. 

(158) If Printers’ INK is not an 
advertising sheet, then it need not, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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a rule any printer, or any combination between 
a printer and one or more advertisers, getting 
up what is in reality a mere collection of ad- 
vertisements, speciously strung together by 
means of a little unimportant literary matter, 
may have a subscription list by simply putting 
down the names of persons to whom it may be 
decided by the publishers or advertisers to 
give the collection away, and may thus circu- 
late through the mails, on an equality with 
pers of real merit, as many copies as private 
interest may find to be expedient. (159) 

It is prep: sterous to suppose that the law 
can be so construed as to admit of such an 
abuse (160)—an abuse that, while loading 
down the mails with immense quantities of 
the merest rubbish, would be a wrong to every 
business institution which issues its advertis- 
ing circulars in an open and unmistakable 
manner, and consequently pays on them the 
lawful rate of postage. (161) It would be, too, 
more or less of an invasion of the rights of all 
bona-fide newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States, which, while regularly giving 
to the world news, and literature, and intelli- 
gence of value (162) on every conceivable sub- 
ject, yet depend on paying lists of subscribers, 


probably, concern itself about the 
breaking down of ‘‘ the main barrier” 
or ‘‘the lofty policy of Congress,” as 
exhibited (perhaps) in the treatment 
accorded to the newspapers of America 
by the clerks and officials of the Post- 
Office Department, of which the treat- 
ment meted out to PRINTERS’ INK is 
only an exaggerated specimen. Thou- 
sands of publishers have suffered in- 
justice from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, though none, perhaps, to the 
same degree as PRINTERS’ INK. 

(159) Mr. Greeley’s remark, once be- 
fore quoted ; ‘* It hurts one so to kick 
at nothing,” may with propriety be re- 
peated as a sufficient answer to this 
sentence. Such a case as is supposed 
would bear no comparison to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 

(160) PRINTERS’ INK does not wish 
to have the law so construed as to ad- 
mit of any abuse whatever. The law 
is all right; the abuse is in officious 
meddling with the law by incompetent 
clerks in the Post-Office Department. 

(161) If the law is so obscure in its 
requirements as to make it requisite 
for the Department to devote four 
years to the study of PRINTERS’ INK 
before determining that it is a circular 
and not a newspaper, that fact indi- 
cates that the employees of the Depart- 
ment are too slow or the law too ob- 
scure. bs 

(162) It is admitted on all sides that 
there are few publications ‘regularly 
giving to the world news, literature and 
intelligence of value" to an extent 
equal to the ‘‘ news, literature and in- 
telligence’’ on subjects coming within 
its chosen field—the field of newspaper 
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and, ‘na measure, on advertising, too, for their 
support. (163) For, while now the advertiser 
finds it generally to his advantage to seek the 
paper or periodical having the greatest local 
or general popularity with the class of persons 
he wishes to reach, as evidenced by the num- 
ber of copies of it subscribed for and sold—a 
| sewsage by the way, which naturally stimu- 
lates publishers to keep up the merits of their 
publications (164)—under the rule which you 
contend for the advertiser, being able to secure 
quite as great a circulation for his advertise- 
ments in a paper without merit, (165) and con- 
sequently without subscribers, at less cost and 
with the opportunity given him of selecting 
the people to whom the paper is to be sent, 
(1:66) would naturally prefer it tothe other. 
(167) Under the continued exercise of sucha 





advertising—to be found in the issues 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 

(163) Most newspapers depend much 
more on advertising than subscriptions 
for their support. In this respect 
PRINTERS’ INK is no exception to the 
general rule. 

(164) Not only to keep up the merits, 
but to push the circulation in every 
legitimate channel open tothem. Note 
the practice, becoming so common of 
late years, of delivering large numbers 
of daily papers to newsdealers and 
others and permitting the return of un- 
sold copies, although the papers so re- 
turned are of little value to the pub- 
lisher, who reclaims them more for the 
purpose of fixing definitely the number 
actually sold than for any other reason. 

(165) Papers without merit are also 
likely to be without readers, That 
PRINTERS’ INK is not of that class is 
pretty well shown by the wide interest 
and sympathy exhibited in its unequal 
struggle for existence with a great de- 
partment of the Government, estab- 
lished to facilitate rather than obstruct 
and ruin business enterprises. 

(166) No advertiser is able to select 
the people to whom PRINTERS’ INK 
shall be sent, but it is permissible for 
a publisher to inform possible adver- 
tisers what classes and what number 
of such classes do receive or will re- 
ceive his paper. 

(167) If the requirements of adver- 
tisers call for papers published on such 
a plan as is here indicated—which 
PRINTERS’ INK is not and never has 
been—is it reasonable to suppose that 
Congress would refrain from providing 
the method by means of which any 
wide-felt want of this sort might be 
met? Certainly the time will never 
come when a paper having a large cli- 
entage of buyers cannot better serve its 
advertisers—give them greater service 
for less money—than would be possi- 
ble in the case of a paper circulated 
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principle the meritorious, bona-fide 






the land would inevitably suffer, (16) pape 
It only remains for me to say that I haye 

given orders to the Postmaster at New York for @ 

to turn into the treasury the money now in his poin 





hands collected as postage on copies of Priyy. 
Eks’ INK heretofore mailed, (169) and in future 
to see that the paper is charged, whenever ¢ 
mailed, (170) with postage at the thirdeclass 






















te, (1 

poems m/f a in the usual way, by Stamps the 
Yours, very respectfully, etc., pay 

Jno. WANAMAKER, like 

Postmaster-General, rt 

gratis. But inasmuch as papers are ng 
now made and sold at a very much sup 
lower price than formerly, is it not stri 
possible that the subscription price res] 
may naturally and properly approach De 
a price whieh would once have been | 
deemed nominal? Note the case of Un 
the New York Lvening Sun, mailed d 
daily to subscribers at $2 a year, bec 
(168) If in his efforts to protect the : 
interests of what he considers ‘the "8 
meritorious bona-fide papers of the § © 
land” the Postmaster-General succeeds Se 
in crushing the life out of PRINTERs’ an 
INK—‘‘ the little schoolmaster in the tin 
art of advertising ”—he will find that be 
the ‘‘meritorious bona-fide papers” ; 
aforesaid will charge him with having p 
deprived them of one of the most valu. wi 
able auxiliaries they have ever known, vo 
(169) About twelve thousand dollars, tr 
(170) It will be mailed weekly. of 
(171) One cent for each paper. ot 
(172) Thus necessitating the extra to 
labor of affixing fifty thousand one. k 
cent stamps, in addition to the cost of y 


paying for them $500 a week. 

To every person who has followed 
this long letter from the Postmaster- 
General, and read the notes upon it by 
the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, it has 
become apparent that the question 
with which the Department had to 
deal may be tersely stated as follows: 

I. PRINTERS’ INK is either a period- 
ical or a circular. If PRINTERS’ INK 
is a periodical, its subscription list con- 
forms to the requirements of law, and 
its exclusion from the mails as second- 
class matter was wholly unjustifiable. 

2. If it is a circular, then the ex- 
clusion of PRINTERS’ INK from the 
mails was justifiable, notwithstanding 
the fact that the reason given for its 
exclusion, January 8th, was not thee 
real reason, or even a legitimate one. 
PRINTERS’ INK appeals to the news- 
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paper publishers of the United States 
for an expression of views on these two 
points, and believes that the subject 
Ynerits attention. If a discussion gives 
PrintERS’ INK valuable advertising, 
the Government has taken sufficient 
pay for all such advertising as it is A 
likely to receive, and the paper, 7/ 
right, deserves all countenance and 
support in conducting so unequal a 
strife with a power so vast and so ir- 
responsible as that of one of the great 
Departments of the Government of the 
United States. 

The merits of the controversy have 
become well known to President Har- 
rison, to every member of his Cabinet, ¢ 
toevery member of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
and if it is a wrong and is to be con- 
tinued, it is one that many a voter will 
be justified in considering when mak- 
ing up his mind in November next 
whether he will give the weight of his 
vote to continue in power an adminis- 
tration which permits such treatment 
of a legitimate enterprise, or, on the 
other hand, whether he will not strive 
to replace it with one which is not 
known to be committed to such a line 
of conduct. 
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CO., 146 Worth St., New 3 New York. 


pee ILLUSTRATIONS 1 for papers. Cat- 
ie, 2c. AM. ILLUS. ., Newark, N. J. 


Pere SALE~—60,000 ~carcenee of of mothers who 
¢ recently « ven birth to children. 45,000 

resses heads families, recently compiled. 
we , Box 914 New York York City. 


(CONTROLLING INTEREST first-class printing 
oiiee, doing $4,000 month—payi Must be 


gg man, who can take ent re charge. 
p. Terms easy. “ barg “ bargain,” Printers’ Ink. 
$25, 000 Fit try pioneer Dem nerane. 
locat ~ net annual receipts equal to 
% on ay be - McTAVISH,” Printers’ In«. 
00 000 scent aah addresses, printed and 
00 m and 
dead.” try 1, 
















gummed. We sell of any State at 
1 may forfeit 4cts 
. AGENT’S HERALD, Phila, 


cts._on each returned 


I 
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A be MPLETE new job office oR which has 

never been used—inclu x12 job press— 

8.56, will be sold for t For 

Setaits address * *JOB OFFI iE,” . O. Drawer 
502, Philad Pa. 





A@ active, advert man, or trade jour- 
—_ with a few n 
interest and secure position with pub- 


oe. com issuing two of the 
1 paying industrial 


ines in ti 

ry. n’t want to hear from an 
— roy postoen and cannot fill the bill. 
at MANUFACTURERS’ ADVER 
MING. SuREAU. il Liberty Street, New York. 





SPECIAL } NOTICES. 
Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, 75. a line. 

‘\ RIT 
I 

yas BIBBER’S. 

G@POKANE SPOKESMAN. 

xn 

# EVEY’S INKS are the best. New York. 
OHN T. MULLINS’ MAILING AGENCY, Faulk- 

$2 per 1,000. 


land, Del. 

I UFFALO TIMES ig over 33,000 circula- 
tion. It will pay you. 

AS GUIDE, New York. The leading 
agents’ paper. Send for copy. 





Bw HOTEL GUIDE is read by every New 
d hotel keeper. Very newsy. 
66 py IT IN THE POST,” South Bend, Ind. 
Only morning paper in Northwest Ind. 
M EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis). Tangent circula- 
tion of any medical dical journal in the world. 
EWEY’S Canada List (60 papers) ony, ~a 
30c. line. D. R. DEWE ton, Can 
4 Lines $1. 1 in. $3.50. 1 col $46.55. 1 page #158 90 
50,000 proven. Woman’s Work, Athens, Ge. 
‘J.HE BRICKMAKER, Chicago, Ill., twice a 
month reaches 10,000 users of machi inery. 
Pen. .—DAVIS & CO., No. 605 Seventh St., 
Washington, D. C. CHaRGRS MODERATE. 
$1. 50 For 5 lines 26 days. 6 days, 0cts. EN- 
TERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circ. 7,000 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE. Mailed on we of 
stamp. STANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. 


;ARM Lave, < Rochester, N. Y., 16 pages, 64 
I nthly. uaranteed’ cire’n, 25,500. 
GUPERIOR Mechanizal Engraving. Photo Elec- 
trotype Eng. Co., 7 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


+, IS BIGGER — THE TERRE HAUTE EX- 
RESS—than any paper in Indiana outside 
pw 


K ANSAS is thoroughly cov covered by THE KAN- 
SAS WEEKLY CAPITAL, Topeka, Kan., the 
ing farm and family newspaper of the State. 


OX RATES azo so low A we can’t buy a 


ad e prove cire’n. Sample 
tree’ TLLUSTRATE! BWEEKLY, Topeka, Kanes. 


Dox PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
(monthly), ad Orleans, La. A Southern fam- 
ly magazine, it reaches Sou’rn homes. Adv’tiset 


[pinecrony PUBLISHERS, please send circu- 

lars and rg i list of your directories to U 8. 

c L. Box 1407, Bradford, McKean 
0 


Gélaxr OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass.—We 
3 prove what we say ny" no pay. Circulation 


for June, 19,585, Average or year, 23,148 copies. 
and sample le free. 


ereR DEALERS—M. Plummer & Co., 161 

liam 8t., N. Y., sell every kind of paper 

used Mi printers and publishers, at lowest prices. 
= line quality of Printers’ I Ink. 


— application we will send any new: r 
periodical - Ss our yublieations for 


WORTH P PUBLISHING CO. P publishers of THE 
INDICATOR, Detroit, Mich. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES : 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
No. 138 Fleet Street, E. C., London. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a year in advance ; single copies, 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 75 cents a line ; $150 a page ; 
one-half page, $75; one-fourth page, $37.50. 
Twenty-five per cent additional for special posi- 
tions—when granted. First and last page fifty 
per cent additional. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 75 cents aline. Ad- 
vertisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication. 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 











FRoM Mr. Rowell’s comments upon 
Mr. Wanamaker’s letter of June 24, 
which appear elsewhere in connection 
with the letter itself, it becomes appar- 
ent that the application now for the re- 
admission of PRINTERS’ INK to second- 
class rates cannot, with any show of 
justice, be denied. 





THE advertisements in PRINTERS’ 
INK are by men who know something 
about advertising, such as Richardson, 
Boyce, Beckwith, Carleton & Kissam, 
E. C. Allen & Co., J. H. Beals, of At- 
lantic Coast Lists, Hunt & Eaton, Rob- 
inson-Baker and many others, for they 
sell many hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising space yearly. We 
should be pleased to have the opinion of 
our readers on the merits of these adver- 
tisements. Which are the most clever, 
original and attractive—the six best 
advertisements that have appeared in 
the past six months—26 issues? And 
are they all that they ought to be for 
advertisements that are paid for at the 
rate of $150 to $225 a page? Taking 
large and small, which are the most 
effective ; in short, who is getting the 
most for the money expended ? 





SEPT. 24th, 1823, the London 7imes 
had four of the five columns of its 
last page occupied by an advertisement 
of Mr. Thorpe containing a third part 
of his catalogue for that year. Ona 
moderate computation this advertise- 
ment comprised 1,120 lines. It is re- 
corded as being the largest advertise- 
ment ever published up to that time. 
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THE reviews of twenty years ago 
were among the most popular periodi- 
cals of current literature and carried a 
considerable amount of advertising, 
Then their place seemed to be taken 
in a measure by the larger daily and 
weekly newspapers, which so _thor- 
oughly cover every field of informa. 
tion. But of late the i<view is again 
coming into favor—the ‘xics¢ one, is- 
sued monthly, appears ty, uave beer; 
successful from the onrset, and its ad. 
vertising pages are as numerous as 
those of most magazines. The review 
necessarily reaches the best class of 
readers—is kept, it is claimed, for 
perusal and reference longer than most 
other periodicals, and its value to ad- 
vertisers is thereby enhanced. 


WHOEVER gives out advertising 
should from time to time look at the 
papers in which it is inserted, al- 
though he may have a capable and 
faithful agent to do the actual work, and 
some one in his establishment from time 
to time verifies and checks the returns, 
He will find that from some forms he 
is not getting satisfactory results. The 
design as he wrought it out is good, but 
as copied into a thousand newspapers, 
some displaying very little taste, the 
result is far from admirable, although 
every word is inserted and some at- 
tempt is made to follow his copy. It 
then becomes his duty to devise other 
advertisements, using the former only 
when its due effect can be given. It is 
useless to expect ordinary workmen to 
do uncommon things, or to evince 
much taste. For them notices must be 
devised which will stand ill-treatment. 
If it therefore is seen by the results 
that the design is mangled or impos- 
sible of general execution, it is better 
to abandon it and try another. 

THE Jntruder, the Miniature, 
Foundling Hospital for Wit, Asylum 
for Fugitive Pieces, the Ruminator, 
the /uspector, the Reasoner, the Town 
Crier, were quite common as names of 
newspapers and periodicals at the be- 
ginning of this century. They are 
now seldom if ever seen. 





In the /mpartial /ntelligencer, Lon- 
don, of March 7, 1649, appeared the 
first regular advertisement of -which 
anything is known, It was inserted 
by a Suffolk gentleman for the return 
of two of his horses which had been 
stolen, 




















CIRCULATION is, of course, a prime 
essential to be considered by every 
advertiser ; but it may be of equal im- 
portance to consider, in connection 
therewith, the nature or class charac- 
teristics of the circulation to be se- 
cured. General advertisers, as a rule, 
do not use the class journals for 
reasons which appear to them sound ; 
but passing by these particular medi- 
ums they are inclined in selecting, for 
example one paper in some of the 
larger towns with which they are not 
familiar, to take the one quoted as hav- 
ing the largest circulation. If, how- 
ever, before making the selection a 
copy of each paper was secured for 
examination it might be shown that to 
reach the particular class of inhabit- 
ants most likely to purchase the goods 
to be advertised, the paper second in 
circulation would prove the most de- 
sirable. ‘That the New York Avening 
Post is better for advertising new 
books than the New York Lvening 
News, with its larger circulation, no 
one denies, and that the Lvening 
News is a better medium for some 
other advertising is equally true. 
Hence the advertiser whose idea of 
value is ‘‘to pay so much a thousand 
and no more,” stops short of an im- 
portant requisite towards securing the 
best results from newspaper adver- 
tising. 








AN advertiser has asserted that he 
‘was just in receipt of an order for a 
very considerable amount from a man 
at a distance, sent in consequence of 
an advertisement he saw in an agri- 
cultural weekly — the Rural New 
Yorker—issued five years ago.” It is 
undoubtedly true that the agricultural, 
religious and some other class publica- 
tions are preserved for a longer time 
by their subscribers than most of the 
secular dailies and weeklies; and it is 
equally true that, as a consequence 
thereof, these publications demand a 
higher rate from advertisers. All 
things considered, however, the shrewd 
advertiser probably obtains a fair 
price for the service rendered in either 
case, 











THE following mortuary advertise- 
ment is taken from an English paper : 


Beneath this stone, in hope of Zion, 
Doth lay the landlord of the Lion: 
His son keeps on the business still, 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will. 


Foo.s hate knowledge.—Proverds. 
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THE following advertisements are 
from English newspapers published 
during the end of the last and begin- 
ning of the present century, and in a 
measure illustrate the changes in form 
that have since occurred : 


I sell chocolate made of the best nuts, with- 
out spice or perfume, and with vinelloes and 
spice, from four to ten shillings the pound, 
and I know them to be a great helper of bad 
stomachs and restorative to weak people and 
I'll insure for their goodness. 


If any divine or their relicts have complete 
sets of manuscript sermons upon the Epistles 
and Gospels, the Catechisms or Festivals, I 
can help toa customer. 


If any want all kinds of necessaries for 
corps or funerals I can help to one who does 
assure me he will use them kindly, and who- 
ever can keep their corps till they get to Lon- 
don and have a coffin set down may have 
them afterwards kept a reasonable time. 

About 40 miles from London is a school- 
master, has had such success with boys as 
there are almost 40 ministers and schoolmasters 
that were his scholars. His wife also teaches 
girls lace making, plain work, raising paste, 
sauces and cookery to the degree of exactness. 
His price is £10 to £11 the year, with a pair of 
sheets and one spoon, to be returned if de- 
sired, 

I know of several men and women whose 
friends would gladly have them match’d, 
which I will endeavor to do, as from time to 
time I shall hear of such whose circumstances 
are likely to agree, and I'll assure such as will 
come to me it shall be done with all the honor 
and secrecy imaginable. Their own ents 
shall not manage it more to their satisfaction, 
and the more comes to me the better I shall 
be able to serve ’em. 


— <> + > ——— 
WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 
By T. B. Russell. 


Lonpon, August, 3, 1892. 

An advertising prize competition, al- 
ways a poor sort of affair, but this time 
on rather larger lines than usual, is be- 
ing promulgated in the ladies’ papers. 
Shorn of its illustrations, which are of 
no technical interest, the advertisement 
runs as follows: 


FREE PRIZE COMPETITION. 
PRIZES VALUE £800. 


Competitions to be adjudicated by the Count- 
ess of Aberdeen, the Countess of Coventry, 
and Messrs. Theobald Brothers and Miall, 
Chartered Accountants, Every lady invited 
to compete. Absolutely without charge. The 
following is a list of the prizes offered: A 190- 
Guinea Pianoforte, a 125-Guinea Pianoforte, a 
1oo-Guinea Pianoforte, a 100-Guinea Piano- 
forte, an 80-Guinea Pianoforte, an 80-Guinea 
Pianoforte, a 60-Guinea Pianoforte, a 50- 
Guinea Cheque. Full particulars of the above 
can be obtained gratis by any lady calling per- 
sonally at the Warehouse of the London Shoe 
Company, or by sending her visiting card and 
id. stamp (which must be loose and not affixed 
to an envelope) for postage, printed matter, 
&c. These prizes are being offered as a novel 
advertisement. Ladies’ Walking Boots, Calf 
Kid, to Lace or Button, Blacking Leather, 
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Brogue Golosh, 18/9. Ladies’ Walking Boots, 
Glace Kid, Button, 12/9, 15/9, 16/9, 17/11. 
Single Pairs Sold. Best and medium grades 
only, ‘Terms, cash with order. Write for 
price list, 130 illustrations. 

THE LONDON SHOE COMPANY, 

45a, Cheapside, E. C. 

A $4,000 prize competition, some 
one might have told the London Shoe 
Company, is not such a very *‘ novel 
advertisement,” though it is certainly 
a bold one. The conditions are in 
outline as follows : 

Competitions 1 and 2.— Handwriting contest 
for girls under 16. Prizes—a $625 piano and a 
$4000ne. Umpire, the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Competition 3.—Rough sketch of the most 
novel design for an evening shoe. Prize—an 
order on any high class West-end firm for 
costumes or dresses of the value of $500, or, 
at the option of thé winner, an order on a 
Paris firm, with first-class traveling expenses 
to Paris and back for herself and lady’s maid ; 
or, if preferred, a $500 pianoforte. Umpire, 
the Countess of Coventry. 

Competition 4.—To guess the number of 

irs of shoes imported during a given month. 

rizes—in order of correctness—a $950, a 
$525, a $400 and a $300 piano and a $250 
check, the last to be forwarded to a hospital 
as the gift of the winner. 

It is a large though nota particularly 
ingenious scheme. I question whether 
the money spent in advertising this 
and on buying the prizes would not 
have done more good if directly used 
in stimulating the sale of the adver- 
tiser’s goods by the purchase of news- 
paper space. A device of this sort ex- 
cites the admiration of the many with- 
out receiving the applause of the few 
—there is nothing very artistic in the 
mere expenditure of a large sum on 
these lines, and, moreover, in a prize 
competition it is rarely that many peo- 
ple are satisfied except the prize win- 
ners, who, if the scheme be a success- 
ful one, will be few compared with the 
entire number of competitors. Never- 
theless, I have thought the magnitude 
of this operation sufficient to demand 
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for it the attention 
this journal. 
* * * * a 


There is nothing so pleasing in an 
advertisement as the combination of 
artistic beauty with advertising merit, 
So many beautiful designs have been 
used that, to possess enough distinct. 
iveness to be good advertising, some- 
thing very pretty indeed is needed. 
Rowland’s — the Macassar Oil, Kaly- 
dor and Odonto people—have been 
beating the field of late with the pretty 
faces they have found to illustrate their 
advertisements. Below are a couple 
from the Rowland collection: they are 
charmingly drawn and engraved, and 
the advertising effect is excellent. 
Wonder where Mr. Rowland gets all 
his pretty girls from? I often feel 
tempted to step round and get intro- 
duced. 

It was doubtless the mere metrical 
distribution of syllables in the name 
** Rowland’s Macassar Oil” which 
procured for this article the celebrated 
allusion in ‘‘ Through the Looking 
Glass” (the companion book to ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland”). It was probably as 
often quoted at the time as anything of 
the kind has ever been. Does any 
one forget it yet? The White Knight 
is singing to Alice the rhyme of the 
Aged, Aged Man, whom he had ques- 
tioned on his (the A. A. M’s) means 
of livelihood, forgetting, as fast as he 
was answered, what has been said; 
** his accents mild” (that is, the Aged 
Man’s accents mild) : 

His accents mild took up the tale, 

He said, “‘ I go my ways, 
Ard when I find a mountainrill 
I set it in a blaze. 
And thence they make a stuff they call 
* Rowland’s Macassar Oil’— 
Yet two-pence halfpenny is al 
They give me for my toil!” 


of the readers of 











CooLING 
and refreshing are the effects of 
ROWLADNS’ KALYDOR 
on the face and hands of ladies play- 
ing Tennis, Boating, and all exposed 
to the hot sunand dust. It removes 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness 
and Roughness of the skin caused by 
sea-bathing, soothes and heals Irri- 
tation, Stings of Insects, Eczema, &c. 
Produces soft fair skin and a lovely 

delicate complexion. 

Bottles, 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. 
Ask for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
of 20, Hatton Garden, which is the 
most soothing, healing and curative 
preparation for the skin in hot 
weather which has ever been pro- 
duced. Sold by all Chemists and 





Perfumers. 


























IN FRONT OF THE STORE. 
By Foel Benton. 


There is some dispute among adver- 
tising experts concerning what the 


j ! window show should be in front of a 


store. Some think that anything which 
is really novel and attractive will tend 
to draw people inside; while others 
claim that the better plan of advertising 
is for the merchant to stick to his busi- 
ness text and display nothing which 
does not directly represent what the 
dealer has to sell. For instance: You 
may put a live fox and its litter of 
young foxes in the window of a fur 
store, the party of the second part 
would say ; but, in a store for the sale 
of clothes-pins exclusively, it would be 
better to build up a wooden fox out of 
the clothes-pins themselves. 

This contestant thinks, therefore, 
that it is not safe to let a possible cus- 
tomer forget for a moment what it is 
you wish to tell him ; while the party 
of the first part believes that any strik- 
ing feature or tableau, that compels 
people to pause and look in the door 
or window, will bring up the subject 
of the dealer’s business indirectly with 
quite as much effect. The show of the 
goods themselves seems certainly to 
have the lead in practice—partly be- 
cause it is the easiest thing to do, and 
almost always has been done. Where 
the goods are not enticing, from the 
very nature of them, but must be pur- 
chased, the display is not omitted any 
more than where they suggest beauty. 

It has always been a matter of won- 
der to me, though, that the undertaker 
displays his goods in the window and 
front of his store. But he does—just 
as much as if the passers-by were 
anxious to be his customers. It would 
seem as if here was one instance, at 
least, where the display of goods them- 
selves might be dispensed with to ad- 
vantage ; and (a sufficient sign being 
given to determine the nature of the 
store) the front space could be used as 
an attractive reception room, where 
flowers and things artistic might 
abound. You cannot, of course, put 
out of sight always the inevitable ne- 
cessities which the trade is organized 
to supply; but it would seem as if 
they might be somewhat less paraded. 
A softening of the fact of death, by 
making the ante-chamber leading to 
its furniture and symbols in a measure 
disassociated from them, ought really, 
I should say, to be a benefit. 
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In the yard in front of the stone- 
cutter, which is made to look like a 
cemetery, the excuse for the show is 
more apparent. For style in the mon- 
ument and tombstone is a thing much 
more to be considered, and is more 
permanent to the eye than the under- 
taker’s goods. They are never to 
be in sight, after the first few hours’ 
use; while the cenotaph or tomb 
adornment may outlast generations. 
Even with this tradesman, three or 
four samples of work unostentatiously 
placed ought to do service enough ; so 
that passers-by and the neighbors op- 
posite need not have the reiteration of 
death forced too emphatically upon 
them. 

There are other branches of business 
which display their goods profusely, 
and without fail, who certainly suffer 
by it in one respect. And these are 
the green grocer and provision man. 
Fish and clams and meat and garden 
stuffs are never exposed in hot sum- 
mer days, or for the most of the year, 
without injury. And yet I never saw 
a green grocer or fish dealer or butcher 
who would think it possible to continue 
his business if he did not put on the 
sidewalk, in front of his store, a most 
bountiful supply of the most perish- 
able goods imaginable. You see the 
same samples there day after day, 
greatly to their detriment; and, of 
course, they are the best the store 
affords, or they would not be put on 
show. Two things result from this: 
Either they are sold to the customer’s 
disadvantage, finally, or they are ulti- 
mately thrown away, after having 
served their advertising purpose. 

How would it do for a green grocer 
or fish-monger to say to his customers : 
**T don’t want to lose the value of my 
best stock by using it for sign pur- 
poses ; and you don't want to buy it, 
half stale, after it has been so em- 
ployed. I purpose, hereafter, to keep 
all my goods in a cool place inside, 
and you shall know what they are by 
significant placards and transformation 
pictures in front”? Would not such 
a grocer or provisioner gain by this 
plan? or would he lose enough custom 
to more than counterbalance the as- 
sured economies attained? It would 
be interesting to get some experienced 
opinion on this point, which one who 
has been in either of these businesses 
must certainly have. 

Speaking of signs, and shows in 
front generally, there is no doubt that 
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any good devices or novelties which 
attract do good, and cannot ordinarily 
be skipped. But each business and 
each particular dealer will follow his 
own intuition on the subject, rather 
than obey a hard and fast literal rule. 
At the same time, it seems as if 
some businesses get along, by newspa- 
per advertising alone. It is true, I 
believe, that A. T. Stewart, for the 
whole noted period of his life, if 
not from the very commencement of 
his business career, never used show 
windows, His windows were always 
close curtained, which kept the light 
from injuring his goods, If you wished 
to know what he sold you had to go 
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deliberately to the inside of the store, 
If you did not know where the store 
was, you were obliged to inquire, as he 
put out—so far as I remember—no 
outward sign. 

The store windows that people are 
surest to stop in front of, according to 
my observation, are those in which 
some marionettes or dancing figures 
are to be seen. No matter how simple 
they are, a crowd is almost always be- 
fore them. But I don’t think one per 
cent of that crowd ever goes in the 
store they stand before to trade, count- 
ing solely those who go in through the 
agency and invitation of the dancing 
images. 





BIG ADVERTISING FOR AN EXCURSION STEAMER. 


William M., Singerly, President. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 22, 1892. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Perhaps the readers of your paper would 
like to 
feature of summer advertising in Philadelphia 
at this season of the year. One of the heavi- 
est advertisers Philadelphia has appears with 
a series of large displays, explaining the mer- 
its of the Palace Steamer Republic, which is 
a large three-deck magnificent steamboat run- 
ning between Philadelphia and Cape May. 
The Republic is, probably, next to John 
Wanamaker, the largest advertiser Philadel- 
phia has, even if the time covered is but 
three months, 

Enclosed you will find numerous specimens 
of the advertising that they did last season, 
and of that which has already appeared this 
season, The Republic also indulges in a large 
number of reading notices, For the past five 
years the Republic has been experimenting in 
this expensive advertising, using allthe a ey 


Tue PuHIrapevcpuia REcorpD, 


come acquainted with a prominent P' 


met with almost phenomenal results, bringing 
the business of the company from the summer 
revenue of $56,000 to $110,000, with only three 
months in which to gather the harvest. 
The general manager of the steamboat Re- 
ublic is Mr. William F. Russell, who believes 
in liberal advertising. The writer of the ad- 
vertisements is Mr. Leland M, Williamson, 
who for fifteen years was one of the prominent 
editors of the Pluiladelphia Evening Budletin, 
bet who has forsaken the editorial desk to ac- 
cept a very important position in the advertis- 
ing. department of the Philadelphia Reco d. 
he Republic is always springing something 
new upon the public, as the enclosed adver- 
tisements will show. In a separate envelo 
you will find their little daily cards, which, 
although small, attract considerable attention 
from the fact that they are printed in uniform 
type and are frequently changed in the word- 
ing. Splurge advertising is indulged in every 
few days, while the Sunday advertising is 
uncommonly heavy. Very truly yours, 
Tue Recorp Pus’c Co. 





in this city liberally, and their advertising! M. F. Hanson. 
THE TIMES-PHILADELPRIA, WEDNESDAY MORNTNO. AUGUST 24. 19m 2 
—sacuneens__|_sacunmens. _|_sacwamows. _|__sacvemows. _|_gagumeueme | __ ga —Saeeenens__. 


PALACE STEAMER REFUB 











Yes! Souvenir Day! 
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JVENIR SPOONS ave 
dares fon owe 


One Dollar for the Round Trip 


LEAVES RACE ST WHARF AT 790A Mm 


































Correspondence, 
“KISS THE HAND THAT SMITES.” 


Orrice OF THE IsHpEMiING Dalry Press, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I will ma‘l you this evening copy of to- 
day's issue of the /ess containing an edi- 
torial on Wanamaker's persecution of Print- 
ers’ INK, 

I sympathize with you in your grievous 
suffering at the hands of the Philistines, but 
allow me to protest against your editorial in 
favor of Harrison and Reid, To begin with, 
Printers’ Ink has no business to have any 
political bias, It is supported—in a business 
way and in the fight at Washington—by the 
press, irrespective of party lines. Again, it 
seems to me like both poor policy and poor 
spirit to kiss the hand that smites, 

Yours truly, Horace J. STEVENS. 

Ishpeming, Mich. 
IS PRESIDENT HARRISON RESPONSIBLE 

FOR WANAMAKER'S ACTS? 


Tue Lincoin Crtizen, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been in sympathy with you from the 
beginning in your determined fight against 
the P. O. Department for refusing to admit 
Printers Ink to the mails as second-class 
matter. I think the discrimination unjust, 
and that if any publication in the country 1s 
entitled to second-class mail privileges it is 
yours, 

But I am ata loss to account for your en- 
dorsing editorially a man who has made the 
mistake of choosing for one of his chief officials 
such a man as you describe John Wanamaker 
to be. The reasonable presumption is that 
should this man, whose candidacy you com- 
mend, be re-elected, your cause will not be 
helped. Would it not, then, be more con- 
sistent and more in line with the position you 
take to ask a change in administration ? 

It occurs to me that to strike at an evib the 
fountain head should be attacked first. You 
cannot better your cause by advising a con- 
tinuation of an administration which approves 
tacitly, if not openly, the course of Wana- 
maker, Ww. M. WorKMAN, 
Vice-President West Virginia Editorial As- 

sociation, 

Hamlin, West Virginia. 


MANIFEST INJUSTICE AND A LAME 
DEFENSE. 


Press News ASSOCIATION, ) 
H. P. Haut, General Manager, 
237 Broadway, Room 44, New York. 
. Officers : ‘ 
T. J. KEENAN, JR., Prest., 
Pittsburgh Press. 
W. H. Grirritn, Vice-Prest., 
enver, Col., Sun. 
W. D. Bovce, Treas., Chicago. 
New York, Aug. 11, 1892. 
Publishers Printers’ Ink, 
New York, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN—-I have followed with much 
interest as an old newspaper publisher the 
controversy between yourselves and the Post- 
Office Department concerning the mght of 
your publication to go through the mails as 
second-class matter, 
The manifest injustice of the decision and 
the lame defence of the Department could not 
fail to attract the attention of every one who 
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believes in justice and who does not believe 
the machinery of a great Government should 
be used to unfairly discriminate against any 
a bed x x ; 

avin ad some experience in sendi 
anuivdies matter through the mails, 
having been a cunstant reader of Printers’ 
Ink from its inception, | can most unreserv- 
edly say that I consider you as legitimately 
entitled to the use of the mails for circulating 
Printers’ Ink at the usual rate accorded as 
-~ weekly paper in the country, 

sincerely hope you will win in the con- 


troversy, and, as you have every element of 


« justice on your side, it seems it must only be 


Yours truly, 
H. P. Haut, 
Secretary and General Manager Press News 
Association. 


a question of time, 








NOT ONE AGAINST US! 


Eprroriat ASSOCIATION 
oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


After talking with a number of members of 
the Editorial Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia in regard to your trouble with the P. O. 
Department, I find that Printers’ Ink has 
the sympathy of every member yet inter- 
viewed. Yours very truly, 

EpGAr JOHNSON, 
Member Executive Committee, 
Westminster, Cal. 


HE WOULD LIKE sop SEE JUSTICE ON 


From the Allegheny Financial News. 

George P. Rowell’s spicy little paper, 
Printers’ Ink, pulls something worse t 
the deadly parallel on Postmaster-General 

anamaker, in pomting out that while 
Printers’ INK is compelled to pay postage at 
third-class rates on its entire issue, because, as 
claimed, its primary object 1s to advertise its 
publishers’ business, Book News, a publica- 
tion issued solely in the interest of the book- 
selling department of Wanamaker's big Phila- 
delphia aT the Wautauga Valley News, 

ublished by that ditinguined failure, the 

on. Robert P. Porter, Census Commissioner, 
to advertise and boom a land speculation in 
Tennessee, are admitted to the mails as 
second-class matter. Consistency is a jewel 
evidently not much in favor at the Post ce 
Department. Our sympathies are wholly 
with Mr. Rowell in his fight against Wana- 
maker's injustice, and we hope to see him win, 
as he must eventually. 





e+ —__ 
WANAMAKER NOT INCONSISTENT, 
AFTER ALL, 


From the St. Louis Republic. 

After ruling that such trade publications as 
Printers’ Ink are not newspapers entitled to 
second-class postage rates, the Postmaster- 
General rules that a little leaflet called the 
National Bulletin is a newspaper, though it 
is printed on only one side the paper and isa 
mere proof sheet—intended for “copy” in 
newspaper offices. The explanation 1s simple. 
The so-called National Bulletin is a cam- 
paign sheet, issued by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and sent out to be clipped 
from by Republican editors with a view to 
having them harmonize in saying no more 
and no less than the bosses wish them to say. 
And this is paid for by money contributed b: 
the trust corporations to just such a Slus' 
fund as Mr, Wanamaker raised in 1883, 


So he is not inconsistent, 
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Is THE KEY TO 


Homes Homes 


omes 


~ ~~ S-Ho, ZHOmHo : m 
fones__fomes_ BU BNE NOM, ges 





Erteven HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Homes Homes 4 


Cy ae se = 
Homes tomes, “oswe® & & B “Home? Yomes 
omes Homes 


That vast human majority which includes neither Prince nor Pauper, but 
which is made up of the mighty millions of the middle classes whose com- 
bined purchases exceed a thousand-fold the purchases of all the rest of the 
world put together—that is the class of people who read Comfort. 


The fact that a single paper—not a list of papers or combination of issues, 
but one single paper—has reached the enormous bona-fide circulation of 
eleven hundred thousand copies each issye—the largest in the world—is 
positive proof that this one paper holds a place in the hearts of the people 
never won by any other. 


To eleven hundred thousand families whose household wants include every- 
thing from a paper of pins toa piano, and who are ever on the alert as to 
when, where, and what to buy, Comfort brings what its name implies—Com- 
fort. It is not sold on news-stands or railroads. There are no copies 
wasted or returned. It goes straight to the home, where it is read, studied, 
and preserved. 


As an advertising medium—well, there is but one ComrorT. Those who 
have tried it freely admit this, and those who have not, have simply neglected 
to use the most profitable short-cut for reaching the millions of the middle 
classes. The circulation of CoMForT is guaranteed and proved by post-office 
receipts for postage paid, paper mill accounts, and the freedom of our press 
and mailing rooms. 


The Gannett & Morse Concern, Publishers, Augusta, Maine. Advertising space may be 
secured through the leading agencies, or of us direct. Boston office, 228 Devonshire Street ; 
New York office, 23 Park Row, 
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IT IS ALL TRUE, 
From the Indianapolis (/nd.) Journal. 

Printers’ Ink, a lively littlke New York 
weekly, *‘ fur advertisers,'’ has no use for the 
truly good Postmaster-General. Wanamaker, 
it seems, has arbitrarily decided that Print- 
ers’ Ink is not entitled to ‘*second-class”’ 
postal rates. The paper was denied these 
rates in January, without a hearing. Early 
in March Judge etn law officer of the De- 
partment, permitted the publishers of the 
paper to state their case. But in May, with- 
out waiting for Judge Tyner’s decision, the 
wise and impartial Wanamaker gave final de- 
cision, requiring the paper to pay third-class 
rates, Tue paper believes this decision by 
the “ truly good ”’ is due to the fact that it has 
exercised the rights of honest criticism of the 
Department. Other publications which have 
been denied *‘ second-class” rates have made 
similar charges against the small man in the 
large place. Meanwhile, if we are not mis- 
taken, the sv-called magazine published for 
= purpose of advertising the attractive 
shopping possibilities of a very large concern 
hiladelphia, still goes through the mails 
at second-c rates. It does seem asthough 
tho country had been inflicted with the cant- 

ing Wanamaker quite long enough. 





THEATRICAL ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THESE HOT SUMMER DAYS. 
From Sport, Music and Drama. 

The dramatic papers would be dull reading 
these hot days were it not for their advertis- 


ing columns, which teem with the most extra- | $3.50. 


ordinary announcements, The art of acting 
is taught by actors and actresses who are ut- 
terly unknown to fame, and have never been 
able to teach themselves the art. All sorts ot 
scenery, property and other stage appurten- 
ances are offered for sale in those columns, 
and as ay plays and comic operas, there is 
absolutely no limit to the supply. Some of 
these plays are well-known sah while 
others are as yet untried. Such pieces as 
** Shenandoah ” and “‘ A Trip to Chinatown ” 
are not offered. A mustache-guard, which is 
intended to supplant the napkin, is also ad- 
vertised. Howe & Hummel and a well-known 
liquor house have cards i in, the same columns, 
As for t , soubrettes, in- 
commune people, the woods must be 
full of them, if one may judge from the pro- 
fessional cards which occupy most of the ad- 
vertising space. But no “ angels’’ advertise 
for talent. More's the pity. 





ON HIS WRONG LIST. 
From the Bloomington (1i1.) Eye. 

Printers’ Ink, one of the ablest, neatest 
and most timely periodicals of the day, has a 
fight with the postal authorities of New York 
because it has Sees denied the right of admis- 
sion to the mails at publisher’s rates. Print- 
ERS’ Ink is entitled to transmission through 
the mails and should be granted all the rights 
and privileges of a first-class journal. Wana- 

maker has got it on his wrong list. 
2000 NEW AGENTS’ NAMES Sent 
for 50 ets. P. O. Box 3046 Boston. 


AGENTS’ WANES hit ipency se Towle to: 
PIANOS, 


cas tema 
PATENTS ws: 

35,000 Farmers 
1864." MARYLAND FARM 











FITZGERALD. Washing- 

%. C. 44-page Book 

in Maryland. We be 
1 visiting io in 
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begared and placed: 


ripe Washington St 


BOSTON. | 








eye) oy ancunaauiarermeras 








for 








Days 
Advertisers. 


ae York. 





For a ST E E L SPENCERIAN, 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
LIC Always 
“one their bil 
Was hington, Washington, D. C. 


1) xe kel PENS 810 Bway, N. ¥. 
Sooke free. 
JERSEY at N.J. Circulation, 15,500. 
PU 
Oo Pin NION “on'x: 
the people you want to H— 4 
Tito OHIO Fg | JOURNAL goes to 


KUTS = For Pr Aan lively, a 
Columbus, O. 
rs say it pays. 
fate Fieli’s Is read b; taoeteignn’ penete people 
you 
to the 
~ of Pea in central Ohio. 








12,500; Weekly, 22. Sunday, ue. 

Neat all th ral advertisers use its 
mn e —— vel 

ATTENTION, PLEASE. 


‘e Good Cuts these rates: 1 col. Por- 
lcol. Buildings, $2. om; 2 col. ae. 


The stuff for boom 
CHICAGO PHO. ENG. CO., 185 :S Madison st, Chi. 


traite, he Tbe: ; 








THE HoME CIRCLE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
fo 000 Copies Each ie —aeay 


‘or 
An GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 
Try 10 lines one time for 85.00, 
THe Home Crrecie Pus. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
—, BOOK 


as 55 A 
FOR MEN. 


10 Cents Silver 
Mailed Secure. ‘6, si: 2 Cent Stamps 




















P. 0. Boz 108. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
I 4 yh to ee GALVESEGS HE ewe, Geo 

P. Rowell & Af 4, Ink, 
January 20th, ially 


aon an espe 
Los: pad a say “ere calls = weekly, that 
goes well over the whole of Texas.” For sample 
jes, rates of advertising, ., address A. H. 
& CO., Galveston, Texas. 


PPP LL 


SAN FRANCISCO GALL. 


Established 1853. 
Dally, 66,769—Sunday, 61,861. 
The Leading Ne of the Pacific Coast 
in Circulation, and Influence. 


| Dodd's Aowisive Aero Boston, » 
Send for Estimate J 


RELIABLE DEALING CAREFUL cane“ 
ew” LOW ESTIMATES. .29 
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WATCH ES | 
“the nest PREMIUMS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA A WATCH CASE Cco., 
40 So, Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen of the Con- 





i 
stituency and Rates 
rts that henceforth their 
ze 





THE AMEPICAR 


sorties ice 


$100 
FOR AN 
IDEA. 


a GARTER, tOINSMORE  & & CO., 
of Carter's Inks, Mucilage, &e., &e., 
8 


n, 


307 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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STUDY LAW 
| AT HOME. 





INK. 





toooe 


™ SPOKANE 
SPOKESMAN 


has 75 per cent more paid subscribers 
than any other daily pooper. —_—* 
within 300 miles of Spokane, V 




















Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law. (Incor- 
porated.) Send ten cents 
stamps) for particulars to 

J. COTNER, Jr., 
Sec’y, Detroit, Mich. 

_312 Whitney Block. Gia Block. 


PREMIUMS. 


Dealers with anything good to offer 
in this line should send Catalogues, 
Price Lists, Discount Sheets, &c. (but 





Pam tO ran 
great Se — age dust now. 


>! well written Ly AL "re well read—90 per 
f the uu can have ro in all sizes, at ea | 


lets. I write them ina way) 
all my own. I get them Up, too—neatly, 
uniquely. — ea when you P lace an order 
with me. t you ‘os _— ing different 

from what other pant K od 
Ican quote you a price tor the writing, or for 
ete booklet. any size edition. 


oom 

write unless you mean business. You 
waste my time—and yours. 

E. A. WHEATLEY, Chicago, Ill. 





not traveling men) to the 





























Wish 
To Advertise 


in a paper that is bought, paid 
| for, read, kept and re-read by 
|people who have money to 


| spend ? 

| COPIES 

| 30,000 Every ISSUE 
SUCH A PAPER IS 


FARM-POULTRY 


22 Custom House St., Boston. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 








SEWINC MACHINE 


Trade is a small but goed § field. 
Men are seeking side 
TIMES reaches ad covers rs the field. 








THE NEW CYCLE, women’, Gi 


the Official o: Biennial M 


The. ‘matter ofa ie 


N. Y., organ of phe. General Federation of 
bs. Chicago Dail THE CYCLE was 
eeting, Central Music Hah Cd Chicago Inter-Ocean : 


Tay poe +i and THE CYCLg, with Mrs, J, C, Croly, as editor, was 


made the organ, and pledged the support of the Federation. 
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Advertisers can save money by writing 
B. = CRANS, to me for estimates. Liberal discounts 


. allowed. 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. ‘* Effective advertisements prepared.” 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


Keep the fact in mind that the LEDGER pays advertisers, and don’t fail to put 
it on your list for fall business. Rate for 1,000 lines, to be used within one year, 
or for 52 consecutive insertions, $1.00 net per line. Make contracts now. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Spruce and William Sts., New York. 


Che Christian Advocate. 


Official weekly metropolitan newspaper of “ The Methodist Episcopal Church.” Circulation. over 

50,000 guaranteed. We invite correspondence from advertisers who would like to reach our 

people, and whose advertisements would be appropriate for a religious family journal. Address 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fitth Ave., Cor. 20th 8t., New York. 


















THE THREE GIANTS’ LIST. 


Circulates in over 25,000 post-offices (nearly every post-office in the 
United States and Canada). 


— . 

Ladies nome Magazine. (™ The quality of the circulation of the 
(ILLUSTRATED.) not equalled by any other, as only the VERY 

The Fireside Journal. Best PEOPLE in Canada and the United 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. States are reached. 


Rates for the entire Combination, 40 cents per line. Send for Estimate. 
B. L. CRANS, 10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 


The Catalogue is Out. 


It is filled with good things for Premium users. NEWSPAPER MEN want it now 
while compiling fall offers. Soap, Tobacco, Novelty Manufacturers, Seedsmen, Coffee 
Roasters get suggestions from its pages. 


HIGH VALUE AT LOW COST is the secret of success in the Premium Business. 


Send for the Catalogue. Net prices are in it. 


EMPIRE PUB. CO., 
146-148 Worth Street, - - NEW YORK. 


TO SELL YOUR GOODS— 


That’s the object of advertising: to make trade. 
But it must have enough snap and ‘‘ go” in it 
to bring customers. Let us help you at this. 




















THE ROBINSON-BAKER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
107, World Building, N.Y. 
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OSITIVE STATEMENTS © 


from advertisers who have used ALLEN’S ‘ 
LISTS continuously for the past six years, ) 
and KNOW WHEREOF THEY SPEAK, ‘| 


O; 


NICHOLS M’F’G CO. 
American Factories, European Factory, 
New York, N. Y., aud New CANAAN, CONN. GOEPPINGER, GERMANY. 


CORSETS, DRESS SHIELDS, TOILET ARTICLES AND SUPPLIES. 
378 CANAL St., New YORK, July 25, 1892. 








E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine: 

Dear Sirs—We have been continual advertisers in —= our Special and Giant 
Lists for the | past six years, and have, as you are aware, paid you in the aggregate 
a very large sum of money. Our system of keeping a record of results is such that ‘ 
we can easily determine whether it pays us to continue the advertising or not, and 
the very fact that we have been —_ you continually for so many years is the best 
evidence that your papers pay us; in fact, we are so well satisfied of this that we 
have long since discontinued partioulorising the returns on our record, which we 
seastve from the advertisements in your papers, still rae Som in a general > 

way; therefore as far as our Wg goes _ — positively state that advertising 
) in Al'sn’s , = pewtocty pays. empeows ily 72 

(Signed HOLS M’F”’ COL w per M. S. RosENBACK, President. 


PEE SOESES 


») Energy, omen, capital, keep Allen’s Lists at the head of all advertising me- 

») diu ‘atronize this great trade-producing combination—the largest — paid- 

, in- aapemme f circulation in America, and you will have a prosperous business all the 
year roun 


~_eworerneeeowrvrvrvrvrreoververwevwvVwVwVwe. 
wy 


Forms close 18th wth ress each month a er Srey date. 








THE HEARTHSTONE 


Guaranteed Circulation, . + «+ + 500,000 
Advertising, $x. - on ome ‘tee. 


THE HEARTHSTONE 


Proves Circulation by paper bills, by printer’s affidavit and by 
P. O. receipts. 


THE HEARTHSTONE 


Cheapest and most effective advertising medium in America. 


THE HEARTHSTONE 


Forms close Sept. 15 for Oct. All agents receive business for it. 


285 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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With thoughts of the fall busi- 


e | ness campaign before you, re- 
Litt e Use member that every week these 
of trying to interest men in any-|P@Pers Carry counsel and in- 
thing else than politics just now.|Stfuction into over 260,000 
The wives, mothers and sisters| homes where they are gladly 

are the ones to whom advertising| and lovingly welcomed. 
appeals at this time. They can carry and endorse 


@ will reach 400,000| your announcements, if accept- 
Prosperous Homes in| able, in these homes in this lo- 


THE S 
ple October, and the|cality as can be done by no 
same number in No-| other mediums. 
wore vember and Decem- 





ber—Three Mammoth Put ] Sunday Schoo! Times. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Editions of 400,000 Them 
” copies each. On 
Rate, $2.00 per line, each inser- 









tion; if included in a sixth months’ Your 

order, $1.35 per line. List ’ 
Still less by the year. Shall we tell you ee 
Oct. forms close Sept. 5th. how they can best @beorer. 


serve you! 





Write for particul t - 
d rite particulars to the pub Geer anaes es 
lishers, = Religious Press 
S$. H. MOORE & CO., New York. te 


Shrewd 
Business Men _ 


Are quich to grasp opportunities. 
The Christian Endeavor Convention just held in New 
York was the largest gathering of its kind ever known. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


Whose circulation is 78,000 copies weekly, is the National 
‘Representative of this great body of Church workers. 

‘Reach these people. Make them your customers. Hun- 
dreds of careful advertisers do it by using our columns 
regularly. 


For ‘Rates and Sample Copy address 


THE GOLDEN RULE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 














F. T. BURDETT, 
Advg. ligr. 
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IN THE EAST. 
Boston, Providence, Lynn, Salem, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Haverhill, rockton, Fall River, 
New Bedford. 


IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Paterson, 
Elizabeth, Buffalo, Rochester. 


IN THE WEST and SOUTHWEST. 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Saginaw, 
Muskegon, Indiana olis, St. oseph, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Covington. 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth. 


@/OVER|*(6,000|:|FULL|: TIME 





® 
® 








CARS! 


“a 























If you are going to place street car advertising why 
not do it with the leading concern in the world? 
Uniformity of displ ay, service unequalled by any, 
and ‘‘FULL TIME” cars in every instance. 


You Get What You Buy! For rates address 


CARLETON & KISSAM, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Rooms 198 & 199 Times B’ld’g, N. Y. 
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A New 
Candidate is 
in the Field. 


- THE = 


“TWICE-A-WEEK” 
ADVERTISER. 


A TUESDAY and FRIDAY EDITION of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 
© 


SIX PAGES EACH TIME YOU SEE IT. 
0) 


One Hundred and 
Four Issues for - $ ] -00 
© 











It is fetching subscribers at the rate 


of 2,000 a week—already has 10,000—is 


FES AIS SSO CGS ISG SAGAS AIS SSS 


a Leader—and will march in the front 


ranks as the procession moves. 


PSE QSBESO SEG EES IS OSBORNE IIS, 


General advertisers should know all 


6 about it. 





ak 29 PARK ROW. 
OR SBOS OSES 





GES 
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W. D. BOCES LIST OF BIG WEEKLIES. 


The Saturday Blade, 
The Chicago Ledger. 


The Chicago World. 
400,000 Copies each week proved for the year. 


The PROOF of the 
PUDDING is in the 
EATING. 


The following weil-known advertisers have partaken to a very considerable 
extent, and they seem to relish the flavor : 


W. D. BOYCE, Chicago: 
Dear Sin—We are much obliged to you for calling our attention to the mortise inthe , 
adv. just sent you. 
e do not wish anything put in this mortise, because fortunately yo ar popes are like 
“ "3 wife,” “ above suspicion,” and we do not need a test number or 
Respectfully yours, JOHN F. PHILLIPS ADV. CO., New York City. 


W. D. BOYCE, Chicago: 


Dear Str—Our odveriiing in the Blade, Ledger and World was » entioaly satisfactory. 
We are getting up a ten-inch . fs cut for your three pai Yours truly, 
FOR PILL co., Toronto. 
































i i a a 








W. D. BOYCE, Chicago: 
Dear Str—We can find nothing to as pee papers for returns. Our dealings with 
re are entirely satisfactory, and our cont: patronage is the best .ovitonse of our faith 
in the Blade, Ledger and ‘orld. Yours trul. y, HOPKINS & ATKI — 
Attorneys, Washington, 


W. D. BOYCE LIST OF BIG WEEKLIES. 


with a telegraphic news service that 


discontinue any ad. at any time, with 
one price toall, all the time. Proving 
circulation every week inthe year 


Rates ots ee Per line. 2 Papers $1.60 per 








WORLD, line net. 









For space apply to any Agency, or 


W. D, BOYCE, Chicago. 
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sreceecanccecsaccsetsecseces 
pay Cleveland 


Has Three Hundred Thousand LIVE 
inhabitants. 












Its graveyards contain many thousands 
more. 


It is the LIVE people you want to 
reach. They can be reached through 


THE CLEVELAND 


WORLD. 


Daily Average July, . . . 38,338 
Sunday Average July, . . 25,214 


ee 





For space address 
S. ot BECKWITH, pentee Antes. 


48 Tribune Building, New York. | 509 “‘ The Rookery,’’ Chicago. 
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BY THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
B. F. BOWER, General Manager. 
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TELEGRAMS 


one 
Sunday 
in 
Three Centres. 




















Known Circulation, 
Elmira | Albany | Harrisburgh 


171,000 | 72,000 | 60,000 


Sometimes advertisers like to take a small number 











of large and strong mediums, as a flyer. Here isa 
combination ‘devoutly to be wished.” 

These three great Sunday Family Weeklies cover 
a region of the most popular mountain resorts, as 
well as a rich farming country and many prosperous 


manufacturing cities and towns. 


SPELL PIYWPYU YY YL 


Strong in 
Every Season. 


No Advertising Plan is 
Complete without them. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Special Agent, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, - NEW YORK. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO. 














Represents only Known Circulation. 


